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Robert  Goodwin: 


A  NOBLE  PRAYER 


Mr.  McMahon  surrendered  a  painful  smile,  peeping  sheepishly  from  the  tops  of 
his  eyes  at  the  faces  of  the  passing  worshippers.  Mrs.  Burns  swore  she  never  knew  a 
thing  about  him  becoming  a  Catholic  .  .  .  and  an  usher  too.  My!  She  smiled 
broadly,  and  Mr.  McMahon  shrunk  at  the  thought  that  she  might  clap  him  on  the 
back.  Politely  and  softly  he  told  her  that  he  had  been  baptized  two  weeks  ago  today 
and  that  this  was  his  first  duty  as  an  usher,  since  he  had  joined  the  association  only 
last  Tuesday  evening  (on  Father  Shea’s  suggestion).  She  shook  her  head  wkh  wide- 
eyed  astonishment,  enthused  by  the  mysterious  ways  of  God,  and  assured  him  that  she 
had  certainly  never  known  a  better  woman  than  his  mother,  God  rest  her,  Catholic 
or  no!  She  was  a  real  friend,  she  told  him,  not  like  some  of  the  people  she  had  to  put 
up  with  now.  His  eyes  followed  along  the  cracks  of  the  terraced  floor.  “Italians, ” 
she  said,  nodding  her  head  matter-of-factly.  She  glanced  discreetly  behind  her — 
“Ghinnies,”  she  whispered  with  wrinkled  lips.  She  went  on  to  tell  him  of  some  of 
the  things  that  went  on  in  their  homes,  while  Mr.  McMahon  fastened  his  eyes  to 
hers  and  nodded  mechanically  to  her  words. 

An  old  woman  hobbled  into  the  vestibule,  stopped  at  the  Holy  Water  font,  and 
peered  askance  at  them  with  squinted  eyes.  She  dabbed  her  fingers  into  the  font  and 
hobbled  on,  pursing  her  lips  as  her  hand  pronounced  a  careful  motion  from  her 
forehead  to  her  bosom.  She  halted  reluctantly  at  the  unattended  table,  as  if  at  some 
inaudible  command,  and  turned  her  head,  staring  irascibly  at  Mr.  McMahon.  She 
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fidgeted  with  her  purse  and  slowly  lifted  a  dull  silver  piece.  She  glanced  up  again 
into  his  eyes  before  turning  around  and  pressing  her  coin  firmly  on  the  green  table- 
top.  Then  she  straightened  her  frame  with  a  deep  breath  and  marched  triumphantly 
up  the  center  aisle.  Mrs.  Burns  wished  him  all  the  luck  in  the  world  with  his  usher¬ 
ing  or  whatever  you  call  it.  He  thanked  her,  nodding  his  head,  his  lips  forming  an 
inaudible  syllable.  His  eyes  followed  her  clip-clopping  up  the  center  aisle  to  the 
front,  where  she  performed  a  minute  genuflection  before  bumping  her  way  into  the 
first  pew.  He  shook  his  head  in  relief,  letting  a  long  whine  whistle  through  his 
nostrils.  When  he  reached  his  table  he  looked  down  knowingly  at  the  one  quarter 
apart  from  the  others — the  old  woman’s. 

From  the  table  across  the  aisle  Mr.  Spalding  flashed  a  sympathetic  smile  with  his 
eyes  popped  open  like  a  painted  clown’s.  Feigning  distress,  Mr.  McMahon  pressed  his 
lips  into  a  grimace  and  shook  his  head  gravely,  unable  to  understand  people  like 
Mrs.  Burns.  Mr.  Spalding  was  a  nice,  friendly  man.  He  had  told  Father  Shea  that 
they  could  always  use  new,  dependable  members,  when  he  introduced  them  in  the 
sacristy.  He  had  laughed  embarrassedly  when  Father  told  Mr.  Spalding  that  he  was 
the  fastest  to  learn  of  all  the  converts  he  had  ever  had.  Mr.  Spalding  had  said  that 
the  ushers  had  better  watch  out  because  Mr.  McMahon  probably  knew  more  about 
their  religion  than  they  did.  He  had  meant  it  jokingly,  but  Mr.  McMahon  was 
nevertheless  pleased,  and  blushed  a  little.  He  must  remember  to  tell  Father  Shea  what 
a  good  idea  it  was  for  him  to  join.  He  wished  he  could  have  avoided  Mrs.  Burns. 
Perhaps  it  had  been  his  fault:  he  shouldn’t  have  been  out  in  the  vestibule  in  the  first 
place.  Of  course,  maybe  it  was  better,  in  a  way:  she  might  have  started  all  that 
business  in  the  church  proper.  But  imagine  gossiping  in  church!  That  was  calumny 
or  at  least  detraction — or  was  it  rash  judgment?  They  were  all  pretty  much  the  same 
anyhow.  But  whatever  it  was,  it  wasn’t  even  fit  talk  for  the  streets. 

When  a  few  people  entered  after  the  bell  had  been  rung,  and  the  priest  had  come 
out  into  the  sanctuary  vested  in  green,  he  stood  expressionless  with  his  hands  locked 
behind  his  back,  watching  them  leave  their  quarters.  He  shook  his  head  ruefully  as 
he  marked  their  careless  procession  up  the  aisle.  Mr.  Spalding  wasn’t  looking. 

When  the  priest  (who  looked  like  Father  Shea)  came  down  the  red-rugged  altar- 
steps,  Mr.  McMahon  knelt  humbly  on  the  marble  floor  behind  the  last  pew.  He 
wondered  irritably  why  the  deuce  they  had  to  make  so  much  noise  kneeling  down! 
Simply  no  respect  for  the  House  of  God,  that’s  what  it  was!  Boldly  he  rose  and 
slipped  into  the  last  pew  and  knelt  on  the  higher  rubber  kneeler  beside  a  slouching 
figure.  He  stared  rigidly  over  the  greenveiled  chalice  at  the  top  of  the  tabernacle.  As 
he  was  sure  he  saw  the  figure  on  his  right  straighten  up  just  a  bit,  he  thanked  God 
that  he  had  been  deemed  worthy  as  an  instrument  of  good  example  (which  was  so 
very  important  to  the  Christian  because  Christ  had  said,  Be  ye  doers  of  the  word 
rather  than  hearers). 
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He  stood  erect  for  the  Gospel  and  was  the  last  to  sit  down  when  the  priest  (it 
was  Father  Shea)  ascended  the  pulpit  to  read  the  announcements.  The  curved  back 
of  the  pew  fit  snugly  against  the  small  of  his  back  as  he  heard  of  the  advent  of  the 
annual  bazaar  and  the  Holy  Name  Communion  Sunday.  When  invited  to  pray  for 
all  his  deceased  relatives,  friends,  and  parishioners,  he  knelt  and  recited  the  people’s 
parts  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (the  Our  Father )  and  the  Hail  Mary  in  crisp  tones  with 
his  eyes  shut  devoutly. 

The  sermon  was  just  perfect.  He  thoroughly  agreed  that  the  obligation  to  disci¬ 
pline  one’s  children  was  a  responsibility  imparted  from  Almighty  God  Himself. 
Why,  he  himself  had  seen  just  the  kind  Father  mentioned,  standing  on  the  corners 
smoking  cigarettes — many  times.  He  too  wondered  what  the  parents  of  those  chil¬ 
dren  were  going  to  answer  to  that  fateful  question  on  that  irrevocable  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  when  Almighty  God  peers  at  the  names  written  indelibly  in  the  Archives  of 
Time  and  asks  each  and  every  one  of  them,  And  how  did  you  raise  these  my  children , 
whom  I  entrusted  unto  you ?  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen. 

While  standing  for  the  Credo  he  searched  the  array  before  him  and  regretted  his 
discovery  that  only  one  or  two — at  the  most — had  actually  taken  the  sermon  to 
heart.  Of  course,  it  wasn’t  Father  Shea’s  fault,  but  maybe  he  was  just  a  little  too 
matter-of-fact  about  the  whole  thing.  Oremus.  He  sat  down  thinking  that  what 
they  needed  was  a  real  jolt  of  some  kind.  He  wondered  if  he  might  not  have  made  a 
good  priest,  too.  It  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  get  up  there  in  front  of  all  those 
people,  he  admitted,  but — damn  it — he  knew  he  could  get  his  message  across  to 
them.  He  cursed  his  natural  timidity.  He  would  be  uncompromising  in  his  indict¬ 
ments  of  careless  genuflections  .  .  .  and  things  like  that.  He  envisioned  himself  in 
the  pulpit:  small,  yet  fiery  and  determined.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  boasted,  St.  Paul 
himself  was  small — a  midget,  for  all  practical  purposes.  And  he  was  the  greatest 
preacher  the  Church  had  ever  had  .  .  .  and  ever  will  have,  he  added  emphatically. 
By  God,  like  him,  he  knew  he  could  shock  them  out  of  their  indifference  .  .  .  their 
blindness!  You  yourselves  are  not  disciplined,  his  voice  rang  out,  his  arm  raised  high, 
how  can  you  expect  your  children  to  be!  They  were  stunned  into  silence,  hardly 
daring  to  glance  up  at  him  with  their  shamed,  sheeplike  eyes. 

He  stood  tall  and  solemn  at  the  rear  door,  staring  at  the  imperturbed  faces  herding 
out.  A  boy  looked  strangely  at  him  and  nudged  his  friend,  but  Mr.  McMahon 
remained  steadfast,  strengthened  against  their  wiles.  Although  a  priest  outside 
greeted  them  indifferently  in  loud,  cheerful  tones,  Mr.  McMahon  could  not  bring 
himself  to  blame  him,  for  people  rarely  show  their  worst  sides  to  priests. 

He  turned  his  eyes  from  the  backs  of  the  last  few  to  the  altar.  The  boy  was 
quickly  snuffing  the  candles  out.  It  did  not  surprise  him  to  see  him  swoop  into  a 
genuflection  while  grinning  at  the  other  boy  in  the  sacristy,  and  race  from  the 
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sanctuary.  He  caught  sight  of  Mr.  Pallazoni  coming  down  the  side  aisle.  When  he 
invited  Mr.  McMahon  up  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  Mr.  McMahon  motioned  with  his  head 
that  he’d  be  right  up.  He  heard  him  trot  up  the  back  stairs  to  the  ushers’  room. 
Alone  in  the  luring  silence  of  the  church,  he  knelt  on  the  marble  floor  and  closed  his 
eyes.  The  image  of  himself  walking  sternly  to  the  altar,  his  white  vestments  rippling 
gently,  of  himself  hunched  over  the  chalice,  whispering  the  sacred  words,  of  him¬ 
self  with  uplifted  arms,  preaching  in  the  pulpit,  loomed  gloriously  before  him.  He 
had  heard  of  late  vocations.  Perhaps  he  too  would  be  so  blessed.  Bringing  his  finger¬ 
tips  to  the  brows  of  his  bowed  head,  he  prayed  in  humility  and  gratitude  for  an 
answer.  Then  with  excited  fervor  he  made  the  Sign  of  the  Cross,  meditating  briefly 
on  each  of  the  sacred  persons  of  one  God,  and  rose  without  brushing  off  his  knees. 
He  ascended  the  stairs  majestically,  with  each  breath  absorbing  the  palpable  peace 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  leering  yellow  walls  veiled  thinly  by  clouds  of  grey  smoke  stunned  him  and 
set  his  heart  thumping  violently.  He  felt  his  temples  pounding,  and  his  hand  pushed 
rhythmically  against  the  cold  metal  doorknob,  over  which  it  slid  through  thick 
perspiration.  He  fixed  a  nervous  glance  at  a  large  coffee  thermos  set  ominously  on  the 
mahogany  table  up  against  the  wall.  Although  he  had  met  all  the  men  before,  he 
couldn’t  remember  the  names  of  three  of  them  who  sat  frozen  on  wooden  chairs. 
One  of  them  moved  and  breaking  into  a  smile  of  welcome  spoke. 

"Oh!  It’s  only  you,  McMahon.” 

"Hey,  Mac,  tell  us,  you  couldn’t  hear  us  out  there  now,  could  you?” 

Mr.  McMahon  said  through  settling  phlegm  that  he  couldn’t,  at  which  they  all 
moved  comfortably  on  their  chairs. 

"Well,  for  good  God’s  sake,”  spoke  the  second  again,  a  redfaced  man  with  whitish- 
grey  hair,  "the  cat’s  out  now,  you  can  close  the  door.”  The  others  smiled  with  their 
heads  bent.  He  closed  the  door  quickly,  his  lips  quivering  uncertainly  in  the  shape 
of  a  smile. 

"Coffee’s  over  there,  John,”  said  Mr.  Spalding,  leaning  against  the  right  wall, 
pointing  to  the  thermos.  "Just  press  the  button  on  the  valve  there.”  Mr.  McMahon 
walked  selfconsciously  to  the  thermos,  pained  at  the  creaking  of  the  wooden  floor. 
What  button ? 

"Right  in  front,”  said  Mr.  Spalding,  leaning  forward.  He  groped  blindly  over  the 
front  of  the  spout.  "Right  here,”  said  Spalding,  coming  over  and  touching  it.  "Here, 
put  your  cup  underneath.”  He  pushed  the  button  for  him,  and  the  reddish-brown 
coffee  splattered  into  the  paper  cup.  "Sugar  and  cream  are  right  there  beside  the 
cups.”  He  clumsily  spilt  a  driblet  of  cream  into  the  cup.  He  took  no  sugar  and  kept 
his  burning  eyes  on  the  floor  as  he  found  his  way  to  the  empty  chair  Mr.  Spalding 
pointed  out  to  him.  He  sat  tensely  on  the  edge  with  the  hot  cup  in  both  his  sweaty 
hands.  Someone  resumed  the  conversation. 
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"What  was  that  you  were  saying  about  the  films,  Jack?” 

"The  films,”  Jack  said.  "Well,  like  I  was  saying,  this  friend  of  mine  says  he  can 
get  them  for  me  for  four  dollars  per,  you  know.  So  I  thought  he  was  giving  it  to  me, 
you  know,  so  I  tells  him,  Up  your  arse,  what  are  they  horses  or  something?  So  he 
says,  No,  they’re  the  real  thing.  He’s  got  this  friend  out  in  Salem  whose  brother’s  in 
the  business  out  there  .  .  .  you  know,  making  the  stuff.  So  what  the  hell,  if  any 
of  you  guys  want  them  I  can  get  them  for  you.  Jees,  I  mean,  four  dollars  is  all  right. 
What  do  they  usually  go  for — ten,  eleven  bucks,  isn’t  it?” 

"Jees,  it’s  sometimes  more  than  that,  Jack.  The  real  thing,  eh?” 

"Yeah  the  real  item  all  the  way — color  and  all  the  rest.  His  brother’s  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

"Business  is  pleasure,”  another  said,  followed  by  nasal  chortling. 

"Well,  boys,  maybe  we’d  better  save  this  for  another  time,  another  place,  as  they 
say,”  said  Mr.  Spalding  in  apologizing  tones.  "That  might  have  been  Father  Gillooly 
instead  of  John  here.” 

"He  said  he  couldn’t  hear  anything.” 

"What  the  hell,  it  might  do  the  poor  fellow  some  good.  What  does  he  know 
about  it?”  A  few  chortles  assented.  Mr.  McMahon  lifted  his  head. 

"Well,  just  the  same,  you  know,  it  might  be  better  to  save  it  for  later  on,” 
Mr.  Spalding  replied. 

No  one  spoke  for  a  while.  Some  of  the  men  sipped  their  coffee,  while  the  others 
looked  around  the  room  or  down  at  the  floor.  Mr.  McMahon  watched  the  whirling 
bubbles  of  his  coffee.  A  wry  smile  broke  out  on  Mr.  Pallazoni’s  face  and  broadened 
into  a  grin.  He  nodded  his  head,  deciding  to  speak. 

"Oh  God,”  he  said,  shaking  his  head  back  and  forth  now,  "did  you  see  that 
Candid  Camera  show  last  night?  Jees,  it  was  a  riot.” 

Everyone  had  some  excuse  for  not  seeing  it,  though  all  admitted  it  was  really 
funny  sometimes. 

"Well,”  he  said,  his  grin  broadening,  "there’re  these  people  waiting  in  line  to  buy 
tickets  for  this  show — some  show  in  New  York,  Broadway.  Jees,  I  can’t  think  of 
the  name  of  the  show.  It’s  one  of  those  famous  ones,  though.” 

"Musical?”  offered  Mr.  Spalding. 

"It  might  be,  I  don’t  know.  If  you  said  the  name  of  it,  I’d  know  it,  though. 
Well,  it  doesn’t  make — ” 

" Man  for  All  Seasons ?”  Mr.  McMahon  interjected,  clearing  his  throat  with  his  face 
tingling. 

"Yeah,  yeah,  that  was  it,”  he  nodded  enthusiastically.  "Yeah,  Man  for  All  Seasons 
— is  it  Seasons ?” 

"Yes,  I  think  so.  It’s  about  St.  Thomas  More,  I  think.” 

Mr.  Spalding  exclaimed  that  he  knew  more  about  the  Church  than  any  of  them 
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did,  and  asked  him  not  to  embarrass  them  by  showing  them  up.  Mr.  McMahon 
blushed  and  mentioned  that  he  had  only  seen  it  in  some  magazine  somewhere,  he 
didn’t  remember  where. 

"Well,”  Mr.  Pallazoni  continued,  "there’s  this  line  of  about  ten  people  in  front 
of  this  ticket  window  to  see  this  Man  for  All  Seasons.  Well,  the  first  two  people  in 
the  line  are  this  man  and  lady  who  work  for  the  show.  So  all  of  a  sudden  they  move 
to  the  next  window  right  beside  it.  So  everybody  must  figure  they’re  not  selling 
tickets  at  the  window  they’re  in  line  for,  so  the  whole  rest  of  the  line  goes  over 
to  the  next  window.  Jees,  it  was  funny  to  watch.  They  must  have  moved  back  and 
forth  about  six  times,  and  every  time  the  whole  line  goes  with  them.  Jees,  you’d 
have  to  see  it  to  really  laugh.”  Mr.  McMahon  was  smiling  in  recollection.  It  xuas 
funny. 

"Yeah,  they  have  some  good  things  on  that  show,”  said  the  redfaced  man. 
"Gripes,  I’d  hate  to  be  on  it  though,  you  never  know  how  stupid  you  act  sometimes 
until  you  see  yourself.” 

"Oh,  they  have  to  pay  you,  I  think,”  said  Mr.  Pallazoni,  "get  your  permission 
and  all  that.  You  could  sue  them  if  they  didn’t.” 

"They  pay  you?”  he  said,  lifting  his  brows. 

"Ten  dollars,  I  think,”  said  Mr.  McMahon,  nodding  agreement. 

"Oh  yeah!  First  thing  you  know,  you’ll  be  watching  me  on  that  show.  Cripes, 
I’d  kiss  my  wife  for  ten  dollars,”  the  man  joked,  waiting  for  their  laughter.  The 
man  who  had  the  films  laughed  boisterously.  The  others  smiled. 

"I’m  not  exactly  sure  it’s  ten,”  Mr.  McMahon  added.  "I  heard  it  somewhere.  But 
as  far  as  I  know  that’s  what  it  is.” 

"Well,  I  might  even  do  it  for  five.”  He  looked  around  the  room  and  smiled. 
"Like  the  good  priest  said  this  morning,  'Love  thy  wife  and  whip  thy  children.’  ” 

"Ah,  don’t  remind  us  of  that,”  said  the  man  who  had  asked  about  the  films. 
"I’ll  say  one  thing  though,  that’s  one  they  never  get  tired  of.” 

"Why  should  they?”  the  redfaced  man  grinned,  "They  got  none  of  their  own  .  .  . 
at  least  not  according  to  the  rules.”  Mr.  Spalding  smiled  in  spite  of  himself.  Mr. 
McMahon  looked  quickly  to  his  cup. 

"Last  week  it  was  girls  wearing  shorts,  the  week  before  something  else.  God, 
they  just  don’t  give  up,”  Mr.  Pallazoni  said.  "And  of  course,  it’s  always  the  parents.” 

"That’s  what  gets  me,”  said  the  filmmonger.  "And  besides,  what  the  hell’s  wrong 
with  girls  wearing  shorts?  Jees,  I  mean  they  wear  less  than  that  at  the  beach,  and 
it’s  all  right  then.” 

"I  don’t  know,”  said  Mr.  Pallazoni.  "It’s  got  to  be  something,  you  know.” 

"One  of  the  greatest  sins  in  the  world,”  said  Mr.  Spalding  authoritatively,  "is 
immodesty.  You  can’t  blame  them  for  speaking  out  against  that.” 

"It’s  not  that,  Bill,”  said  Mr.  Pallazoni.  "It’s  why  is  it  always  the  parents’  fault? 
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And  besides  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  no  one  looks  twice  at  a  girl  in  shorts 
just  because  she’s  wearing  shorts.  The  whole  thing  is  like  back  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.” 

"Giving  credit  where  credit’s  due,  I  think  you’ll  find  the  priests  do  a  fine  job,” 
Mr.  Spalding  replied. 

"Just  the  same.  It’s  not  always  the  parents’  fault.  I  could  give  you  a  good  case 
where  something  happened  with  two  of  the  best  parents  in  the  world,  but  I  don’t 
want  to  bring  any  names  into  this.  God  knows  they  did  their  best  with  her.” 

"Ah,  you  got  to  take  what  they  say  with  seven  pounds  of  salt,”  the  redfaced  man 
added  facetiously. 

"Well,  who  are  we  to  judge?”  said  Mr.  Spalding.  "You  know  what  the  Bible  says: 
Judge  not  and  thou  shalt  not  be  judged .” 

Mr.  McMahon  opened  his  mouth  and  began  hesitantly,  "But  still,  there’s  some 
truth  in  what  he  said,  I  think,  wasn’t  there?”  He  shifted  his  feet  and  shook  his 
coffee. 

"Oh  Cripes,  John,  there’s  some  truth  in  everything.  There’s  truth  in  what  I’m 
telling  you,”  Mr.  Pallazoni  explained. 

Mr.  McMahon  shifted  again  on  his  seat.  His  temples  were  throbbing,  his  hands 
pumped  against  the  paper  cup. 

"They  do  their  best,”  Mr.  Spalding  gently  insisted. 

"But  .  .  .  but  if  people  would  only  listen,  I  mean  really,  to  what  he  was  saying, 
then — ” 

"Look,”  Mr.  Pallazoni  shouted,  "look.”  He  calmed  himself  and  began  again. 
"Look,  John,  you’ve  only  been  with  us  for  a  few  weeks,  isn’t  that  true?” 

Mr.  McMahon  mumbled  that  he  had  been  going  to  Mass  for  two  or  three  months, 
though. 

"Well,  look,  John.  Once  you’re  in  it  for  a  while,  you’ll  see  what  I  mean.  I’m  willing 
to  agree  with  Bill  here  that  they  mean  well  enough.  But  you  can  take  a  man  just 
so  far.  That’s  all  they  talk  about  is  the  parents  not  taking  care  of  their  children. 
How  do  they  know  what  it’s  like?  How  many  kids  do  they  have?  Any  jerk  can 
get  up  and  tell  you  what’s  wrong  with  the  whole  world.  But  they  don’t  have  to  live 
in  it  like  we  do!  They  don’t  have  to  work  for  a  living!  It’s  the  truth.  They  get 
up  there  and  tell  us  just  how  wrong  we  are  in  everything  and  expect  us  to  pay 
them  for  it.  That’s  rotten,  friend,  that’s  just  rotten!  That’s  all  I  can  say.” 

Mr.  McMahon’s  eyes  edged,  feeling  the  weight  of  his  brows,  from  Mr.  Pallazoni’s 
feet  to  the  motionless  creambrown  suds  in  the  cup.  An  itch  leapt  playfully, 
mockingly,  over  his  leg.  Mr.  Spalding  told  Mr.  Pallazoni  that  it  was  an  obligation 
from  God  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  your  parish,  and  it  was  in  the  Bible. 
Mr.  McMahon  shifted  his  foot  slowly,  trying  to  avoid  a  scuffing  sound.  The  red¬ 
faced  man  was  saying  that  it  was  getting  late,  and  was  greeted  with  grunts  of 
assent.  The  sharp  clopping  of  shoes  on  the  wooden  floor  suddenly  faded  to  the 
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soft  thuds  of  rubber  on  marble,  then  ceased.  Mr.  McMahon  remained  seated  on  the 
chair,  staring  blankly  at  his  cup. 

‘‘Coming,  John?”  Mr.  Spalding’s  voice  softly  interrupted. 

He  cleared  his  throat  and  said  he’d  be  right  down. 

“Look,  uh,  John,”  he  said,  then  paused,  preparing  his  words.  “I  think  I  know 
how  you  feel.  Yes,  sincerely  I  do.  But  they  don’t  mean  it  as  bad  as  it  sounds,  if  you 
know  what  I  mean.  They’re  all  good  men,  John,  good  men.  They  have  their  faults — 
no  one’s  free  on  that  account.  Sure,  they  like  to  criticize  the  priest  once  in  a  while, 
but  after  all,  isn’t  that  only  natural?  They’re  good  men,  John,  and  I  know  that 
any  one  of  them  would  .  .  .  cut  off  his  right  arm  to  help  a  friend.” 

Mr.  McMahon  said  that  he  understood. 

Mr.  Spalding  said  that  that  was  good.  He  said  that  sometimes  people  get  the  idea 
into  their  heads  that  they’re  going  to  go  out  and  change  the  world.  Christ  Himself, 
he  told  him,  was  only  a  humble  carpenter  and  if  that  was  enough  for  Him  it  ought 
to  be  enough  for  anyone. 

Mr.  McMahon  nodded  thoughtfully.  Mr.  Spalding  told  him  to  stay  there  for  a 
few  minutes  if  he  wanted.  He’d  be  right  out  in  front  of  the  church,  OK?  It  was. 

When  he  had  gone,  Mr.  McMahon  stood  up  and  took  a  deep  breath.  He  walked 
with  growing  ease  to  the  thermos  and  tapped  his  finger  on  the  button  of  the  spout. 
Then  he  set  the  cup  down  on  the  table  and  began  tugging  at  the  thermos  top.  It 
was  on  too  tight.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  walked,  undismayed,  to  the  door. 
Down  the  stairs  he  shuffled  lightly.  As  he  genuflected  before  leaving  the  church,  he 
asked  God  to  forgive  them  because  they  had  no  idea. 
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Michael  Greene: 


THE  TAPS  WERE  LOUD 


The  furies  were  behind  him  somewhere. 

In  front  of  him  there  was  a  deep  pool  of  black  water.  Weedy  green  stuff  waved 
slightly  in  the  water  like  obscenely  colored  hair  on  a  drowned  woman.  A  dead  log 
crawling  with  corpse-white  bugs  stared  at  him  from  the  center  of  the  pool.  The 
bugs  just  crawled  and  crawled  until  they  fell  into  the  blackness  where  they  stopped. 
He  wondered  why,  but  no  one  would  ever  tell  him. 

He  bent  to  drink  and  his  face  leered  up  at  him.  He  was  grinning  at  himself.  It 
was  strange  how  the  weedy  water  was  so  like  a  mirror.  NO  that  was  not  him.  It  was 
a  face  in  the  water  that  was  not  him  but  which  was  his  face  and  it  was  all  red  with 
the  fine  leaf  veinings  of  the  weedy  green  stuff  twisting  into  the  inside  and  pulling 
out  the  tearing  thoughts.  Then  the  corpse-white  bugs  began  to  fall  from  the  face  in 
the  water.  He  watched  them  slowly  and  forgetting  their  falling.  They  would  sit  and 
gorge  contentedly  and  then  the  leafy  veinings  would  wind  and  convulse.  The  bug 
would  suddenly  fall  and  violently  keep  falling  through  the  black.  They  were  falling 
up  through  the  black.  They  were  falling  up.  Up  at  him.  He  screamed  and  ran. 

The  furies  were  still  there.  He  could  sense  them  riding  the  grey  clouds  that  chased 
across  the  sky.  He  wondered  hey  furies ,  usher  e  do  you  come  from ?  Am  I  making  you ? 
He  wondered  about  the  furies  and  why  but  no  one  had  ever  told  him. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  noise.  The  noise  was  always  loud  and  it  never  stopped 
but  his  head  was  insulated  from  it.  He  could  see  and  feel  the  noise  but  it  wasn’t  in 
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his  head.  It  stayed  outside  and  inside  it  was  quiet  as  though  a  great  machine  had  just 
stopped  and  only  the  quiet  was  left  to  be  loud.  It  throbbed.  Throbbed  and  throbbed 
like  a  soft  boom  boom  and  a  roaring  tapping.  Why  were  the  booms  soft  and  the  taps 
explosive?  But  always  there  was  boom  boom  boom  and  tap  tap  tap. 

And  there  were  none  of  the  colors  which  come  with  noise.  All  he  could  see  or 
feel  was  the  dirty  whites  and  the  browns.  There  was  no  orange.  He  couldn’t  see 
orange  or  any  of  the  good  colors  and  the  silence  was  throbbing  with  a  slow  boom 
boom.  Outside  were  the  noises.  He  kept  running  and  screaming  but  his  scream  was 
swallowed  by  the  browns.  No  noise,  tap  tap. 

Then  everything  was  black.  He  was  lying  in  the  dirt.  The  noises  had  stopped.  There 
was  only  a  very  pleasant,  quiet,  stillness.  He  rolled  over  and  looked  up  at  the  sky.  It 
was  a  thin  blue  color,  almost  clear.  There  were  only  a  few  puffy  clouds  and  the  sun 
was  warm.  He  stretched  his  arms  out.  The  warm  sun  felt  very  good.  So  it  had  all  been 
a  dream.  And  crazy.  It  didn’t  make  any  sense.  His  conscience  was  bothering  him 
for  killing  the  old  man.  Well,  go  back  to  sleep,  conscience.  I  don’t  need  you. 

The  sun  xvent  out.  The  sky  disappeared.  He  was  in  a  dark  green  clearing  and  it  was 
cold.  Huge  clumps  of  wet  dark  moss  hung  from  the  entangled  trees  and  hid  the 
warm  light  and  the  sky.  He  was  damp  and  cold  and  shivering.  In  the  center  of  the 
clearing  there  was  a  stump  with  a  white  dove  resting  on  it.  Underneath  him  there 
were  pine  needles  so  luxuriantly  thick  that  he  was  sinking  in  them.  He  stood  up  and 
moved  toward  the  stump.  Everything  was  moving  in  a  slow  circle,  around  and 
around  slowly  circle  round.  The  dove  cooed  in  the  center  of  the  around  circle  and 
he  kept  slowly  around  spinning  to  reach  the  center  and  the  holy  dove. 

He  reached  out  his  hands  but  the  dove  toppled  from  the  jagged  stump.  There 
were  three  drops  of  blood  looking  sadly  forlorn  on  its  white  feathers.  And  every¬ 
thing  was  going  around  and  slow  and  circle  and  the  thumping  of  the  tap  tap  started 
to  around  revolve  slow  and  around  circular.  The  dove  fell  circle  slowly  and  when  it 
reached  the  ground  the  pine  needles  it  kept  falling  around  and  around  through  the 
ground. 

Then  he  began  to  fall  after  the  dove.  Down  through  the  thick  needles.  The 
ground  around  was  falling  up  and  everything  was  spinning  ...  no  orange  .  .  . 
tap  tap  then  soft  boom  .  .  .  everything  was  red  and  around  no  dark  green  no  brown 
.  .  .  the  needles  were  spinning  up  above  him  upwards  around  circle  oh  so  slow.  The 
dove  was  above  him  and  the  three  big  drops  were  falling  but  red  like  buckets  falling 
around  big  on  him  and  he  was  covered  with  a  sticky  red  stuff.  It  was  red  and  warm 
and  around  him  like  a  big  slow  circle.  He  kept  falling. 

He  landed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  wet  sharkskin  scraped  his  hand.  It  was 
like  sandpaper  only  wet  and  slippery.  He  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  and  the 
shark  was  with  him.  The  shark  was  dead  but  he  just  lay  there  holding  it,  tight  with 
both  arms.  No  one  would  steal  his  shark  fish  smell.  He  wanted  to  ask  why  but  no 
one  would  ever  tell  him. 
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The  shark  had  been  dead  for  three  days  and  it  only  had  one  eye.  The  other  eye 
had  been  taken  by  the  hook.  The  eye  had  a  big  black  middle  with  all  sorts  of 
colors  splashing  around  the  edges.  The  boat  slurped  slightly.  He  was  crying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  because  the  shark  smelled  bad  and  the  boat  was  slurping  the  red 
stuff  from  the  shark’s  missing  eye.  The  shark  yawned  and  he  looked  inside  the  black 
darkness  and  became  something  else. 

Now  a  cat.  The  cat  lifted  its  head.  There  was  a  wet  mouse  sniffing  its  way  through 
the  tall  grass  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The  cat  instinctively  shivered  with 
pleasure  at  the  mouse  and  slipped  from  underneath  the  porch.  She  crawled  across 
the  driveway.  The  odor  of  the  wet  tarry  telephone  pole  filled  the  damp  air.  The 
cat  continued  to  crawl  stealthily  across  the  street  not  noticing  the  tap  tap  or  the 
brownness  in  the  air  because  of  the  pleasure  of  the  mouse. 

A  light  struck  the  cat.  A  light  through  the  drizzle  and  wetness  and  clear  pebbles 
and  wet  tar  smell  of  pole.  Two  lights.  Shining  of  the  blood  red  eyes  of  little  kitty 
killer  stalking  a  wet  grey  mouse.  Two  bright  through  drizzle  lights.  Adrenalin  went 
through  cat.  Cat  tensed.  Cat  leaped.  Muscles  and  tendons  jammed.  Nerves  fast.  Cat 
terrified  with  terror.  Car  fast.  Car  screech.  Scare  tap  tap ,  oh  how  scared.  Adrenalated 
and  all  scared.  Car  a  foot  from  cat  and  wet  little  pebbles  glint  brightly  and  clearly. 
Cat  terror,  cat  scared,  two  lights,  all  light,  pole  smell,  little  warm  grey  mouse,  tarry 
sniff,  cat  terrified.  Screech  Tap  tap  tap. 

The  boat  was  gone.  The  shark  was  gone.  The  cat  was  gone.  Why,  Why,  Why?  He 
had  always  been  asking  but  no  one  would  ever  tell.  Here  he  was  peering  through 
the  window  of  a  ramshackle  old  cabin.  Why?  He  would  never  know. 

There,  a  brown  wooden  table  with  an  old  white-haired  man  sitting,  reading  a 
bible;  Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill;  old  man  in  a  toga  all  covered  with  knife  wounds,  gun 
wounds,  rope  wounds,  all  weapon  wounds  and  automobile  wounds.  Inside  old  man 
Thoti  Shalt  Not  .  .  .  other  wounds  of  nasty  words  and  not  kind  looks  and  feelings 
.  .  .  oh  so  bad  kinds  of  wounds  .  .  .  Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill  shalt  thou? 

Run  furies  and  run,  run,  run. 

See  the  faces  of  a  thousand  bloods  .  .  .  the  heroes  with  Blood. 

Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill 

No  orange,  sounds,  quiet,  throb  tap  boom  tap  tap  tap  becomes  boom  BOOM. 
Around  circle  falling  feathers  pine  needles  bugs.  Scream  of  furies  scream  on  your  dark 
clouds  after  me.  Kill  thou  shalt  not  blood,  too  much  blood.  Around  in  circle  around 
spin  slow  around. 

Back  goes  boat  .  .  .  slurp  .  .  .  Forth  goes  boat  .  .  .  slurp  .  .  .  Tap  says  shark 
.  .  .  have  one  eye  .  .  .  can’t  talk  .  .  .  Oh  yes  with  blood  though  .  .  .  Around 
goes  it  in  barrels  .  .  .  heavy  no  orange  .  .  .  green  hair  of  dead  white  woman  .  .  . 
drink  .  .  .  No  he  grins.  I  see. 

Tap  Around  Blood 
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"He’s  dead,”  the  surgeon  said.  "Probably  never  even  knew  the  old  man  was  okay.” 
"What  happened?”  asked  the  anesthetist? 

"Some  old  guy  jumped  out  in  front  of  his  car.  Drove  off  the  road  so  that  he 
wouldn’t  hit  him.  The  old  guy  was  a  nut,  trying  to  kill  himself.  Wasn’t  even 
brushed  and  the  driver  dies.” 

"Too  bad.” 

"Yes.” 


ALMOST  A  SONNET 


Why  do  you  lie  there,  little  one, 

Youthful  limbs  listless  to  the  sea? 

Your  hair  will  gather  sand 

As  you  are  beaten  by  the  windswept  sun. 

Your  lips  are  too  wet  for  melancholy, 
Your  eyes  too  eager  to  be  sad, 

Your  taunted  breasts  betray  your  soul 
With  thighs  too  soft  for  good  or  bad. 

O,  Mystery  of  Virginity, 

Come  follow  me  and  we  will  sing 
With  hearts  aware  that  know  no  thing. 

Come  follow  me  into  the  sea, 

And  one  flesh  there  will  be 

To  have  the  world  wash  at  its  shores. 


— Clinton  J.  Vickers 
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Robert  Gundersen: 


WHISTLING 

DIXIE 


The  kid  had  made  it  a  sort  of  game  in  his  mind.  He  forced  his  eyes 
to  confine  themselves  within  the  margins  of  the  geography  text.  The 


BEATLE 


HCIPAL 


game  started  when  the  teacher,  with  a  slightly  higher  pitched  voice  than  usual,  had 
announced  that  the  kid’s  presence  would  be  wanted  down  in  the  principal’s  office  in 
fifteen  minutes. 

Doug  had  immediately  turned  around  and  leaned  on  the  front  of  the  kid’s  desk 
and  lisped,  "What’th  the  Bug  want  ya  for  thith  time?”  and  then  laughed  a  squeaky 
giggle. 

Leaning  forward  the  kid  just  whispered  confidently,  "Probably  just  wants  my 
progress  report  on  Ol’  Hammerhead.” 

His  gay  bluff  worked  on  Doug,  but  unfortunately,  since  Hammerhead’s  taut 
announcement  of  the  summons,  tension  had  gnawed  away  the  will  to  confine  his 
eyes.  He  stole  the  time  off  the  wall.  With  haughty  amusement  Hammerhead,  the 
teacher,  had  apprehended  each  glance.  At  this  lapse  of  will  he  became  furious  with 
himself  and  ground  his  knuckles  into  his  wool  pant  leg.  Once  again  he  locked  eyes 
within  the  margins  of  the  page  and  saw  nothing. 

Forgetting  the  raw  knuckles,  he  deliberately  allowed  his  eyes  to  break  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  page.  They  swept  down  the  aisle,  formed  by  rows  of  steel  desks  and 
sprawled  legs,  crawled  up  the  front  of  the  teacher’s  desk,  and  met  Hammerhead’s 
dark  glare.  And  they  stared. 

The  teacher  stood  up,  perhaps  a  little  more  awkwardly  than  usual,  and  spoke. 
"Paul,  I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  Mr.  Beatle  wanted  you  in  his  office.  You  had 
better  hurry  or  you  will  be  late.” 

"Yes,  Miss  Amireault,”  the  kid  replied,  and  to  Doug  he  whispered,  "Anything  you 
want  to  add  to  my  report  on  Ol*  Hammerhead?”  Unaccountably  Doug  did  not 
crack  a  smile.  As  a  result  the  kid  compromised  with  a  half-smile.  When  the  kid 
reached  the  rear  door  of  the  classroom,  Murray,  the  janitor,  prevented  him  from 
opening  the  door.  He  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  sweeping  and  banging 
against  the  door  in  an  attempt  to  reach  bits  of  paper  with  his  broom.  "Hi,  Murray, 
ya  workin’  early  this  morning,  aren’t  ya?” 

As  Murray  shut  the  door  behind  the  kid  he  answered,  "Yeah,  Paul,  I  have  to.  Got 
to  make  my  living;  you  know  how  things  have  been  lately  with  them  checking  up 
and  all.” 

As  an  answer  to  Murray,  the  kid  tried  to  reach  around  Murray  to  pat  the  expected 
flask  in  the  hip  pocket  of  the  overalls.  Since  it  wasn’t  there,  the  kid  just  shrugged  and 
moved  off  toward  the  staircase. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  floor  corridor  he  stopped  and  sipped  at  the  fountain  to  wet 
his  lips.  Next  he  found  himself  knocking  on  the  frosted  glass  door  which  had  even, 
black  letters  glaring  back  at  him.  MR.  beatle — principal.  While  he  waited  he 
turned  and  looked  out  the  window,  noting  with  satisfaction  that  the  muted  voices 
behind  the  door  had  stopped  suddenly.  A  blue  and  white  patrol  car  parked  outside 
caught  his  attention,  since  it  was  too  early  for  the  lunch-time  patrol.  At  that  precise 
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moment,  the  frosted  door  opened  silently.  An  abrupt  voice  cut  the  stillness  of  the 
corridor,  which  made  the  kid  catch  his  breath. 

"We  want  you  in  here,  Paul.” 

Everybody  wants  you  here  and  there  and  every  other  place  they  can  think  of.  But 
nobody  wants  to  see  you  at  all  around  ’em.  *S  funny  that.  .  .  .  He  never  finished, 
for  his  eyes  tore  from  the  Bug’s  face  and  jerked  to  the  corner  of  the  stuffy  room. 
There  sat  a  blue  and  white  man  in  a  fancy  leather  chair. 

"Paul,”  the  Bug  continued,  "I  would  like  you  to  meet  a  friend,  Officer  Berg.” 

"How  do  you  do,  Officer,”  said  the  kid. 

"Hello,  son.  I  know  your  dad  quite  well,”  said  the  officer. 

’S  your  tough  luck. 

"The  officer  and  I,”  said  Mr.  Beatle,  "are  going  to  try  to  help  you.” 

Like  hell  you  are.  "What  did  I  do?”  the  kid  asked,  but  instantly  regretted  it. 

"Nothing,  we  hope.  Right,  Officer?”  Mr.  Beatle  replied. 

"Right.  Nothing,  we  hope,”  said  the  officer. 

Boy,  some  guys  love  to  keep  a  secret . 

"Sit  down,  Paul.  No,  over  here.  That’s  a  feller,”  said  Mr.  Beatle  as  he  motioned 
toward  the  wooden  chair. 

The  kid  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  chair,  leaned  forward,  and  clasped  his  hands 
tightly  together.  Then  he  quickly  forced  himself  to  lean  against  the  hard-ribbed 
back  of  the  chair.  Mr.  Beatle  swung  his  leather  swivel  chair  around  toward  the  kid, 
while  the  officer,  mindful  of  the  crisp  crease  in  his  uniform,  carefully  crossed  his 
legs.  Unaware  of  these  movements  the  kid  sensed  a  feeling  in  the  air.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  created  by  the  junk  on  the  shelves  and  bookcases  pervaded  the  room  and  made 
him  alone.  The  junk  on  the  shelves  consisted  mainly  of  dusty  statues  and  old  framed 
photographs,  three  very  official  but  yellow  diplomas,  a  pipe  rack  full  of  dirty  pipes, 
and  a  black  filing  cabinet  whose  top  left  hand  drawer  had  a  crease  in  it  as  though 
someone  had  at  one  time  pried  it  open.  He  was  glad  when  the  officer  spoke. 

"Now,  normally  this  matter  would  be  handled  at  your  home  with  your  parents 
present,  but  it  seems  that,  in  fact,  it  involves  the  school  in  that  it  happened  on  your 
way  home  from  school.”  The  kid  stiffened.  "By  the  way,  your  parents  are  away  on 
a  trip  to  Florida,  aren’t  they?”  The  kid  nodded  slightly.  "I  know  because  I  was 
speaking  with  your  dad  just  before  he  left.  Let’s  see,  that  must  have  been  down  at 
the  Elks  last  Friday  night.  .  .  .” 

"Well,  anyway,”  interrupted  Mr.  Beatle,  "I  suppose  you  know  that  Peter  Dolan 
is  in  the  hospital?” 

After  a  moment  the  kid  answered,  "No,  I  didn’t.  How  come?” 

"According  to  his  mother,”  said  the  officer,  "you  put  him  there.  She  says  that  you 
chased  him.  And  when  he  stopped  running,  you  knocked  him  down  on  purpose.  It 
was  on  the  ice  and  sand  at  the  top  of  Hillsdale  Street.  'Malicious!’  she  said.  "That’s 
not  true,  Paul,  is  it?” 
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The  kid  scratched  at  a  drop  of  sweat  sliding  over  his  ribcage.  She  can’t  prove 
anything.  "Well  .  .  .  that’s  about  the  way  it  happened,  b-but  I  didn’t  push  him. 
Pete  just  slipped  on  the  ice,  it  was  real  slippery.  It  was  sort  of  a  game.  I  just  grabbed 
at  him  ’cause  he  looked  like  he  was  going  to  fall,  but  I  didn’t  push  him.  It  was  just 
a  game.  Right  after  he  fell,  my  sister  came  by  in  her  car,  and  since  he  didn’t  look 
hurt  or  nothing,  I  went  with  her.”  It  could  have  been  like  that.  The  kid  scratched 
at  another  sweatdrop. 

"Paul,  I  think  we  should  call  in  someone  else  who  witnessed  the  accident,”  said 
the  officer.  "Do  you  know  James  Finn?” 

"Yes,  I  know  him,”  said  the  kid.  The  fink. 

At  this  point  in  the  interview  the  officer  uncrossed  his  legs,  got  up,  opened  the 
door,  and  motioned  the  "witness”  into  the  room.  Finn  just  stood  there  in  the  door¬ 
way,  shifting  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  continually  wetting  his  lips  as  he  was 
introduced. 

"Mr.  Beatle,  I  was  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  street,  across  from  the  inter¬ 
section  where  it  happened.  It  didn’t  look  like  no  accident  to  me.  I  saw  Paul,  there, 
push  Pete  right  down  on  the  ice  and  sand.  Looked  like  he  kicked  him,  too.” 

"James,  your  grammar  is  atrocious.  You  should  have  said,  Tt  didn’t  look  as  though 
it  was  an  accident  ...,’”  said  Mr.  Beatle. 

The  kid  jumped  up  and  demanded,  "What’s  the  difference?  He’s  a  liar!” 

"Now  see  here,”  Mr.  Beatle  said,  "I  will  not  tolerate  unruliness  in  my  office.” 

The  officer  stopped  picking  his  ear  and  said,  "It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Beatle,  that  you 
were  putting  words  in  James’s  mouth.”  After  he  had  carefully  crossed  his  legs  again 
in  the  opposite  direction  he  resumed.  "Now,  James,  it  is  possible  that  Paul  might 
have  been  just  playing  a  game  with  this  Peter  Dolan,  isn’t  it?” 

"Well,  maybe  ...  I  mean  I  don’t  know,”  said  Finn. 

"Then  I  think  I  have  all  the  evid  ...  I  mean  all  that  I  need  to  know,”  said  the 
officer. 

"All  right,  if  you  are  sure?”  said  Mr.  Beatle. 

"Yes,  I’m  sure,”  said  the  officer. 

"Boys,”  Mr.  Beatle  said,  "you  may  return  to  your  rooms.  Shut  the  door  as  you 
leave,  please.” 

The  kid  had  to  grit  his  teeth  to  keep  from  laughing  as  he  pushed  Finn  through 
the  doorway,  shutting  the  door  behind  himself.  Finn  quickly  disappeared  into  a 
classroom  just  around  the  corner  from  the  office.  The  kid  strolled  over  to  the  water 
fountain.  He  sipped  a  cool  drink  which  he  let  slide  down  his  throat  as  slowly  as  he 
could.  Hitching  his  beltline  he  walked  back  softly  to  the  frosty  door.  He  then 
leaned  against  the  door  frame  and  listened  to  the  same  muted  voices. 

".  .  .  is  an  obvious  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  piling  up  around  a  boy  who  is 
just  as  normal  as  everyone  else,”  said  the  officer. 

The  kid  just  skinned  away  from  the  office  door,  whistling  through  his  teeth. 
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THE  TAM 


Art  decided  to  go  intown  with  Jack 
— since  he  had  nothing  better  to  do. 
It  was  cold  out,  but  sunny,  and  he  didn’t 
feel  like  sitting  around  the  cafeteria  for 
two  more  hours.  Jack  wanted  to  go 
to  Phillips  Apparel  to  buy  a  tam  o’ 
shanter;  he  was  on  a  Celtic  kick  and 
was  playing  it  for  all  it  was  worth. 

As  soon  as  she  heard  of  the  excursion, 
Joanne  approached  Jack  and  asked  him 
if  it  would  be  any  trouble  to  drop  her 
at  Magoun  Square.  Jack  jumped  at  the 
chance;  after  all,  it  was  only  four  miles 
out  of  the  way  of  a  two-mile  trip.  He 
would  have  done  anything  for  Joanne, 
but  she  was  always  busy  when  he  asked 
for  a  date. 

The  conversation  on  the  way  to  the 
square  was  pointless.  Art  commented 
on  the  morning’s  sports  news,  and  the 
other  two  commented  on  his  comments. 
The  big  news,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  conversation,  centered  around  the 
boys  who  had  been  signed  by  the  pro’s. 

They  dropped  Joanne  off  and  bombed 
intown,  passing  the  time  by  making 
plans  for  a  term  paper.  The  talk  some¬ 
how  managed  to  get  back  to  Joanne. 
She  was  good-looking  all  right.  Jack 
would  certainly  have  liked  to  date  her, 
but  he  was  finally  coming  to  realize  that 
she  wasn’t  interested  in  him,  and  he 
decided  to  give  up  on  her. 

Jack  pulled  up  and  parked  in  a  tow 
zone.  He  said  it  was  only  for  a  minute. 
Only  two  days  earlier  he  had  found  a 
five-dollar  ticket  on  his  windshield,  but  he 
was  usually  pretty  lucky  with  the  traffic 
laws.  Drunk  or  sober,  Jack  knew  how 
to  drive  in  Boston. 

After  looking  in  the  window  for  a 


few  minutes,  Art  decided  that  Phillips 
Apparel  was  no  ordinary  store.  There 
weren’t  any  vulgar  signs  proclaiming 
sales;  there  weren’t  even  any  price  tags 
on  the  window  displays.  He  didn’t  want 
to  go  in  because  he  liked  to  know  how 
much  he’d  have  to  pay  before  he  asked 
to  see  something;  he  was  always  a  little 
embarrassed  when  he  had  to  refuse  goods 
because  they  cost  too  much.  But  Jack 
wanted  a  tam. 

There  were  no  customers  in  the  store. 
Ten  salesmen,  stationed  at  strategic 
spots,  were  ready  to  pounce  on  anyone 
who  stepped  in,  but  each  was  reluctant 
to  be  the  first  to  move.  Jack,  in  his 
beat-up,  unzipped,  all-weather  jacket, 
and  Art,  in  his  black  car  coat,  began  to 
feel  uneasy.  The  tension  let  up  when 
Jack,  eyeing  a  shelf  carefully  packed 
with  the  very  best  of  sweaters,  said 
he’d  like  to  stuff  a  few  of  them  in  his 
trunk. 

A  grey-haired  thin  man  of  about  fifty 
accosted  the  boys  and  asked  them,  in  the 
polite  manner  of  clothing-store  salesmen, 
if  he  could  help  them.  He  had  on  a 
brown  pin-striped  suit  that  was  old,  but 
new.  A  monogrammed  handkerchief  sat 
in  the  breast  pocket  of  the  wide-lapelled 
coat.  He  was  upset  by  their  presence. 
Jack  asked  if  he  had  any  tarns.  The 
man  ducked  quickly  behind  a  counter, 
opened  a  drawer,  and  withdrew  the 
article,  saying  it  was  the  last  one.  Ap¬ 
parently,  tarns  are  not  prestigious  enough 
to  be  put  on  display.  It  was  a  Mac¬ 
Donald  plaid,  he  said,  knitted  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Jack  asked  the  cost  and  the  man 
reluctantly  answered  that  it  was  three 
ninety-five. 
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Jack  pulled  out  a  ten-dollar  bill  and 
the  man  flustered.  It  was  then  that  Art 
noticed  that  there  were  no  cash  registers 
in  the  store.  He  decided  that  most  of 
the  store’s  business  must  be  on  credit. 
The  grey-haired  thin  man  wrote  some 
numbers  on  a  charge  slip  and  called  to 
a  thin-brown-haired  thin  man  of  about 
forty,  who  had  on  a  blue  pin-striped 
suit  that  was  old,  but  new.  A  mono- 
grammed  handkerchief  couched  in  the 
breast  pocket  of  the  three-button  coat. 
The  thin-brown-haired  thin  man  went 
over  to  the  rear  of  the  store,  placed  the 
money  and  the  slip  into  a  cylindrical 
container,  and  put  the  cylinder  into  a 
pneumatic  tube  of  the  type  used  for 
sending  messages  between  departments 
in  many  of  the  old  stores  in  the  area. 

While  they  were  waiting  for  the 
return  of  the  old  gadget,  Jack  and  Art 
examined  some  of  the  other  goods  in  the 
store.  Jack’s  eye  was  caught  by  a  top¬ 
coat  that  perfectly  matched  his  sportcoat. 
The  eyes  of  three  more  middle-aged 
thin  men  followed  the  boys  to  the  coat. 
They  had  on  brown,  blue,  or  grey,  pin¬ 
striped  suits  that  were  old,  but  new. 
Monogrammed  handkerchiefs  rampant 
in  the  breast  pockets  of  the  starchy- 
looking  coats.  Jack  casually  read  the 
price  card  while  he  examined  the  ma¬ 
terial.  The  price  of  the  coat  was  ap¬ 
proximately  twice  the  cost  of  a  four-day 


St.  Patrick’s  Day  weekend  in  NewYork. 
No  Sale. 

No  customers  had  come  in  and  the 
salesmen  still  stood  at  their  posts.  A 
very  impressive  place  it  was  indeed. 
Each  piece  of  clothing  was  carefully 
placed  on  a  shelf  or  on  a  rack.  Each 
salesman  concerned  himself  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  article  of  clothing:  one  for  suits; 
one  for  sport  coats,  and  so  on.  There 
were  no  wash  and  wear  shirts.  The 
floors  and  woodwork  were  painstakingly 
polished.  How  Jack  knew  he  could  buy 
a  tam  there  was  a  mystery. 

The  cylinder  came  back  up  the  tube 
from  the  lower  regions  and  the  thin- 
brown-haired  thin  man  opened  it.  He 
removed  the  slip,  six  dollars,  and  a 
nickel.  He  placed  the  slip  and  the 
money  on  a  desk,  but  dropped  the  nickel. 
He  stooped  over,  slowly,  and  picked  it 
up,  with  difficulty,  from  the  glassy  floor. 
After  writing  something  on  the  slip, 
he  picked  it  and  the  money  up,  and 
again  dropped  the  nickel.  Obviously, 
money  was  rarely  handled  in  this  store. 

The  man  stooped  over,  more  slowly, 
and  picked  up  the  nickel,  with  difficulty, 
from  the  mirror-like  floor.  He  walked 
around  in  front  of  the  counter,  nervously 
handling  the  money.  As  he  started 
counting  the  change  for  Jack,  he  dropped 
the  nickel  a  third  time. 

“Shit!”  he  said. 


— Malcolm  Flynn 
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POTATO  TREE 


I  stared  down  the  hill  we  were 
standing  on.  My  friend  (the  title  was 
a  reminder),  stared  with  me  and  in  not 
a  little  disgust  muttered,  “It’s  ridic¬ 
ulous!  It’s  fantastic!  It’s  beautifully 
fantastic  and  you  know  it!” 

I  pushed  a  smile  across  my  face  and 
decided  to  enjoy  the  scene  alone.  The 
orchard  was  mine  and  it  was  a  great 
stretch  of  trees  tucked  in  beside  one  an¬ 
other,  tree  after  tree  after  tree  beyond 
into  out-of-sight.  And  then  I  remem¬ 
bered  how  they  reached  another  man’s 
acres  and  suddenly  I  felt  mad. 

“Come  down,”  I  said,  and  the  two 
of  us  slid  our  way  over  the  slope.  Under 
the  trees  my  moment  of  anger  left  and 
I  looked  up.  “No  apples,  no  peaches, 
no  plums;  potatoes,  round,  brown  pota¬ 
toes  that  won’t  fall  on  your  head.  See.” 
I  gave  one  a  yank.  “They  have  to  be 
squeezed  and  pulled  to  the  side.  Only 
then  will  they  come  loose.  Everything 
is  perfect.”  We  started  to  walk  and  I 
could  see  his  disagreement  bring  the 
ground  up  hard  to  meet  his  feet.  Here 
was  a  man  who  found  it  impossible  to 
adjust  to  anything  he  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  to  after  the  age  of  three. 

“It’s  stupid,”  his  argument  continued. 
“It’s  ridiculous  and  abnormal  and  there 
are  far  too  many  of  them.”  I  started 
to  smile  again. 

“It’s  stupid  because  you  don’t  want 
to  understand  it;  it’s  ridiculous  because 
you’ve  never  seen  it  before;  and  as  for 
abnormal,  who’s  to  say  what  normal  is? 
However,”  I  thought  aloud,  “there  does 
seem  to  be  too  many  of  them,  at  least 
for  my  purposes.” 

I  looked  at  the  tree  to  my  left.  About 


once  and  a  half  the  size  of  a  regular 
apple  tree,  it  had  three  times  as  many 
branches,  and  every  one  of  them  was 
crowded  to  the  full.  Large,  almost 
perfectly  round  potatoes  squatted  close 
to  one  another  and  clung  to  the  branch 
with  twiggy  little  stems.  Every  tree  was 
the  same. 

“If  it  wasn’t  for  a  certain  man  at  the 
far  end  of  my  land  I’d  cut  production 
by  two  thirds,”  I  said.  My  friend  pulled 
the  skin  on  his  forehead  together. 

“How  one  man  miles  away  can  do 
this  to  you  is  beyond  me.” 

“It  shouldn’t  be,”  I  answered  defen¬ 
sively.  “One  man  miles  away  who’s  in 
the  same  business  can  have  a  prepon- 
derous  effect  on  me.” 

“But  he  has  no  effect  on  you.”  He 
pushed  the  skin  on  his  forehead  up 
toward  the  top  of  his  head.  “All  you 
know  is  that  suddenly  he  started  growing 
potatoes  at  a  greater  rate.” 

“A  greater  rate?!”  I  forgot  the  fore¬ 
head.  “Do  you  realize  he’s  bought  up 
half  the  country  and  planted  it?”  I 
stopped  and  thought  about  that  for  a 
second,  then  threw  myself  back  to  my 
defense.  “If  he’s  planting  at  that  rate 
he  has  a  reason,  and  I’m  not  going  to 
sit  and  wait  to  see  what  it  is.  I  have 
a  business  at  stake.” 

We  started  walking  faster  and  I 
started  thinking  about  the  man  at  the 
other  end  of  my  land  who  someone  told 
me  had  a  very  squeaky  voice.  That  and 
his  potatoes  was  all  I  knew  about  him, 
plus  the  fact  that  a  few  of  his  more  an¬ 
tagonistic  associates,  who  didn’t  like 
his  voice,  called  him  Mousie  Tongue. 
It  was  strange  that  he  had  suddenly 
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gone  full  speed  ahead  with  his  crops. 
He  must  have  had  a  reason,  a  good 
one.  .  .  I  was  still  at  a  loss  for  any 
kind  of  a  reason,  but  as  far  as  potato 
production  went  no  one  could  come 
near  me.  I  looked  up  at  the  trees  and 
knew  they  were  perfect.  Round,  solid 
potatoes  that  never  even  touched  the  dirt 
and  grew  in  an  abundance  Mr.  Tongue 
couldn’t  begin  to  fathom. 

“There’s  another  thing  about  these 
trees,”  I  broke  the  silence.  “They’re  in 
complete  accordance  with  the  dignity  of 
man.”  An  irritated  “What?”  came  from 
beside  me  and  I  continued,  “One  doesn’t 
have  to  bend  to  get  the  potatoes.  He 
stands  to  his  full  stature  in  accord  with 
his  dignity.” 

The  irritation  beside  me  sharpened 
into  a  sneer.  “I  can  think  of  other  at¬ 
tributes  it’s  much  more  in  accord  with.” 

It  was  my  turn  to  become  irritated. 
He  was  wrong.  I  knew  he  was  wrong. 
At  least  half  wrong.  “Say  what  you 
will,  people  need  my  product.  As  for 
reasons,  take  them,  eat  them  if  you  want, 
but  they  won’t  keep  you  or  anyone  else 
alive.  It  happens  that  every  family  in 
the  city  can  have  one  of  these  trees. 
They’ll  grow  in  the  smallest  patch  of 
soil,  in  fact  they’ve  been  made  to  grow 
in  large  pots.  That  means  that  a  fam¬ 
ily’ll  have  food,  all  the  food  they  want.” 

“What  if  they  want  apples?”  he 
said.  “You  grow  them,”  I  almost  yelled, 
and  the  conversation  became  a  quick 
silence. 

A  half  minute  passed  that  way  before 
he  started  to  talk  again.  “All  right, 
I’m  granting  you  this:  people  need 
things.  They  need  a  lot  of  things  and 
yours  is  a  very  substantial  item,  but 
up  until  the  present,  people  have  been 
fairly  familiar  with  potatoes.  They’ve 


boiled  them  and  baked  them;  in  short, 
they’ve  eaten  them,  and  for  this  purpose 
they’ve  had  enough.  Now,  if  you  insist 
on  supplying  every  family  in  the  city 
with  amounts  far  greater  than  they’ve 
dealt  with  before,  you’ve  got  to  give 
them  a  new  use  for  the  things  besides 
eating  them.  Tell  them  what  they’re 
for.  It  happens  to  be  your  questionable 
good  fortune  that  every  family  in  the 
city  will  buy  one  of  these  trees  without 
having  the  slightest  idea  what  they’re 
going  to  do  with  the  crops.  But  you’ve 
got  to  admit  tha^t  eventually  the  crops 
have  to  go  somewhere.” 

I  stared  over  his  shoulder  at  a  solid 
wall  of  foliage  and  knew  he  was  right. 
But  I  knew  I  cared  nothing  what  people 
would  do  with  their  potatoes.  I  cared 
about  one  thing,  what  Mr.  Tongue  was 
going  to  do  with  his.  “Let’s  go  take 
a  look  at  his  place,”  I  thought  aloud. 

“Whose?” 

“Mousie  Tongue’s,  the  man  who  grows 
his  potatoes  in  the  ground.  We  can 
drive  over  there  in  a  few  hours  and 
maybe  we  can  tell  by  looking  around 
what  he’s  planning  to  do.”  My  friend 
agreed  and  we  left  the  orchard. 

The  afternoon  and  the  trip  over  were 
worth  nothing.  All  we  saw  was  what 
we  should  have  expected ;  fields  and 
fields  and  furrows  and  people  digging. 
The  man’s  reason  was  nowhere  in  sight. 
Why,  why  was  he  doing  this?  Why 
couldn’t  someone  tell  me?  Nobody’d 
tell  me.  Nobody’d  ever  tell  me.  I 
wanted  to  yell,  but  I  turned  and  got 
back  into  the  car.  My  friend  said  we’d 
take  a  different  route  on  the  way  back, 
one  through  the  city,  and  he  lurched 
the  car  forward  away  from  the  fields. 

In  the  city,  trees  stuck  out  of  every¬ 
where,  and  somehow  they  did  look  a 
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bit  ridiculous.  Their  number  increased 
as  we  went  along,  and  barrels  full  of 
their  yield  stood  quietly  out  of  place 
beside  doorways. 

“And  nothing’s  going  to  stop,”  he 
said,  looking  over  at  me  from  his  place 
behind  the  wheel.  “They’re  going  to 
multiply  and  multiply,”  and  he  turned 
the  car  out  of  the  city  towards  the 
suburbs.  I  first  caught  the  smell  only 
for  a  second,  and  it  was  weak.  A  few 
miles  more  and  you  could  say  it  was 
a  bit  stronger. 

“I’m  not  much  of  p  farmer,”  came 
the  voice  from  behind  the  wheel,  “but 
that  smells  like  rotting  potatoes.” 

“No,”  I  said,  “they’re  not  supposed 
to  rot,”  and  I  felt  the  sides  of  my  face 
grow  warm.  Somebody  must  have  mixed 
them  with  something  else,  I  thought, 
and  changed  the  conversation.  “That 
foliage  is  beautiful.”  My  friend  looked 
to  his  right  and  I  kept  on  talking,  “One 
has  to  admit  there  isn’t  a  plant  in  the 
world,  at  least  I’ve  never  seen  a  plant 
in  the  world,  whose  foliage  could  rival 
it.” 

The  man  I  called  my  friend  kept 
sniffing  at  the  air.  Bit  by  bit  a  horrible 
reality  seemed  to  catch  up  to  the  car. 
Mousie  Tongue  was  being  left  further 
and  further  behind.  I’ve  got  to  find 
a  reason,  I  thought.  I’ve  got  to  find  a 
reason  before  I’m  ruined.  My  friend 


was  slowing  down  to  give  me  the  full 
effect  of  the  surrounding  smell,  and  sud¬ 
denly  everything  crowded  in  on  me  just 
the  way  it  was. 

“Please,”  I  begged  him,  “a  reason. 
I’ve  got  to  have  one.  Get  me  one.”  The 
sarcasm  disappeared  from  his  face  and 
the  car  picked  up  speed  in  the  direction 
of  the  orchard.  “One  reason  that  we 
can  push  over  the  top  of  all  this.” 

“I’ll  think,”  he  said,  “but  let’s  see 
if  there’d  be  any  use.”  I  looked  at  him 
and  tried  not  to  understand.  The  car 
pulled  over  the  hill  above  the  orchard. 
We  came  to  a  stop,  got  out,  and  went 
to  the  spot  we’d  been  on  that  morning. 
Now  I  had  to  know  what  he  meant. 
I  couldn’t  see  anything  down  there  that 
wasn’t  beautiful,  but  the  overpowering 
stench  of  millions  of  rotting  potatoes 
meant  I  didn’t  need  to.  I  looked  at  the 
ground  along  the  edge  and  saw  nothing, 
nothing  was  on  the  ground.  Not  one 
had  fallen.  They  still  hung  there  then 
from  their  twiggy  little  stems,  scores 
upon  scores  of  rotten  potatoes. 

“They  won’t  fall  on  your  head.”  I 
heard  a  voice  beside  me  that  seemed  to 
be  talking  to  itself,  “You  have  to  squeeze 
them  and  pull  them  to  the  side.  Every¬ 
thing  is  perfect.”  I  didn’t  answer,  I 
didn’t  think.  All  I  did  was  stare  down 
at  the  acres  and  acres  of  lush  green 
foliage. 


—Sr.  Mary  Eamon 
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THE  TRIP 


The  monotonous  blue  sky  and  burnt- 
yellow  fields  flew  by  Francis  Xavier 
Malloy  sitting  in  the  frazzled  plush  of 
a  Greyhound  Sceni-cruiser.  Beside  him 
sat  his  red-faced  friend  and  companion, 
Joseph  Dennis  Kilgariff.  Both  were 
feeling  expectant  and  amiable,  as  the 
bus  moved  along  the  Mass.  ‘Pike,  with 
the  prospects  of  a  week-end  in  New 
York.  Francis  wanted  to  see  Wall  Street 
and  the  Cloisters  before  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  visit  with  Agnes,  his 
sister.  Joe  had  already  begun  his  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  celebration  in  the  back- 
of-the-bus  john  with  a  bottle  of  Old 
Thompson  rye  he  had  taken  from  the 
bar  he  tended  in  Dewey  Square. 

Francis  pushed  aside  his  misgivings 
about  Joe’s  trips  to  the  back,  and  settled 
in  his  grey-garbardined  bulk  and  sur¬ 
veyed  the  rest  of  the  bus,  wistfully. 
Mostly  college  people,  he  thought.  There 
were  the  strays,  too.  The  constantly 
traveling  people  one  saw  on  these  buses, 
those  who  always  slept  and  never  looked 
around  when  they  got  on.  The  ones  that 
he  thought  he  would  like  to  talk  with, 
to  find  out  where  they  were  going  and 
where  they  had  been.  The  chatter  had 
died  down,  but  across  the  aisle,  two 
college  girls,  one  brown-haired  with  acne 
scars  and  the  other  with  kinky  red  hair, 
talked  knowingly.  The  brown-haired  one 
said  in  a  starchy  voice,  “I  think  a  bach¬ 
elor’s  is  necessary  to  understand  Mr. 
Lippman.” 

Joe,  struck  by  the  authoritative  sound 
of  the  girl,  was  leaning  over,  listening. 
He  was  ready  to  break  in  when  the 
red-headed  one  replied:  “I  know,  and 
anybody  with  an  IQ  of  maybe  a  hundred 


already  knows  what  old  Wally  Lippman 
is  trying  to  say.”  Joe  grinned  clumsily, 
moving  his  red  hand  over  the  side  of 
their  chair. 

“I’ve  been  reading  that  guy  for  years 
and  don’t  know  what  he’s  talking  about.” 
They  craned  their  necks  in  surprise  as 
he  said  this,  turning  to  look  at  him  from 
across  the  aisle.  “I  agree  with  you,  young 
lady.”  He  grinned  at  the  dark-haired 
one,  who  nodded  blankly.  The  other 
looked  at  him  rather  slitty-eyed,  but 
Joe  was  fortified  and  went  on,  “I’m  a 
democrat,  have  been  for  twenty  years; 
I’m  a  regular  working  man.  That  Lipp¬ 
man  fellow  is  Greek  to  me.”  He 
chuckled.  A  slight  bit  of  saliva  came  to 
his  lips.  “I  useta  like  the  old  Post;  that 
was  a  paper  you  knew  where  you  stood 
with.  You  girls  ever  read  that,  eh?” 
The  brown-haired  one  nodded  again. 
She  had  dandruff  on  her  black  sweater. 

The  redhead  said,  “I’m  not  from 
around  here.”  They  turned  their  heads 
and  started  to  read,  but  after  a  while 
looked  over  at  the  two  men. 

“Where  do  you  go  to  school?”  Frank, 
quiet  all  this  time,  asked.  They  answered 
and  Joe  started  to  tell  them  about 
tending  bar. 

“Would  you  serve  me?”  asked  the 
redhead.  Warming  up  a  bit,  thought 
Frank. 

“No  honey,  you  only  look  sixteen. 
How  old  are  you,  anyway?” 

Indignantly  she  said,  “I’m  eighteen.” 

They  lost  their  sullenness.  They 
talked.  Frank  told  them  this  was  his 
first  trip  outside  of  Dorchester  in  five 
years.  The  girls  were  going  to  the  city 
to  see  a  college  basketball  play-off.  Frank 
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talked  of  his  K  of  C  meetings.  The 
college  girls  listened,  forgetting  they 
were  college  girls.  During  the  conver¬ 
sation,  Joe  would  occasionally  make  his 
trips  to  the  back  and  return  swaying 
with  the  movement  of  the  bus.  They 
were  on  federal  aid  to  education  and 
socialized  medicine  when  they  stopped 
at  Hartford.  Joe  was  slurring  a  few 
words  as  they  sat  down  in  the  lighted 
chrome  of  the  diner,  and  Frank  smiled 
nervously  at  the  two  girls,  who  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  notice. 

Back  in  the  bus,  Joe  was  in  the  john 
more  than  he  was  in  his  seat.  Frank, 
worried,  craned  his  neck  nervously 
around. 

“Is  he  sick?”  they  wanted  to  know. 

“Ah,  no,”  said  Frank,  “just  a  little 
under  the  weather.”  He  laughed. 

The  bus  grew  dim  and  the  faces  be¬ 
came  undistinguishable.  The  talk  ceased 
when  it  grew  dark.  Occasionally,  Frank 
looked  over  from  his  seat  at  the  girls, 
who  were  looking  out  the  window.  Joe 
became  loud  with  unintelligible  sounds. 
Frank  told  him,  “Lay  off  the  booze  and 
qiuet  down.”  He  grunted  louder. 

Inwardly,  Frank  was  churning.  The 
hopes  for  the  weekend  paled.  The  con¬ 
versation  with  the  college  girls  seemed 
wasted.  The  barriers  that  he  thought 
had  been  lowered  between  him  and  these 


people  for  a  short  time  were  as  strong  as 
ever.  He  retreated  into  a  moist  self 
pity,  hating  and  resenting  his  friend, 
Kilgariff. 

When  they  crossed  the  154th  Street 
aqueduct,  Joe  was  trying  to  get  up 
out  of  his  seat.  Frank  grabbed  his  arm 
and  Joe  fell  back  heavily,  cursing. 
The  bus  moved  into  the  city.  On 
7th  Avenue,  up  in  Harlem,  Joe  pushed 
away  Frank’s  grip  and  got  up  out  of 
his  seat  and  headed  for  the  front.  After 
his  bellowings,  the  bus  driver  opened 
the  door  at  125th  Street  and  let  him  out. 

Frank  shut  his  eyes  tightly  and  ration¬ 
alized.  He  would  see  him.  Joe  would 
find  his  way.  He  knew  the  hotel.  He 
knew  New  York  City.  Things  would 
be  saved.  Damn  him,  he  thought,  always 
messing  things  up! 

When  the  bus  pulled  in  at  the  seedy 
terminal  on  34th  Street,  Frank  waited  in 
his  seat  until  everyone  filed  out.  Out¬ 
side,  the  two  college  girls  stood  waiting 
for  their  suitcases.  He  wanted  to  avoid 
them,  but  they  came  over  and  the  dark 
one  said,  “Too  bad  about  your  friend. 
Have  a  good  time,  though.”  She  moved 
her  lips  in  a  tight  smile.  The  redhead 
smiled  and  he  shook  hands  with  them 
both,  not  looking  into  their  faces.  They 
left.  Frank  picked  up  his  bag  and  went 
out  into  the  street  to  hail  a  cab. 

—Mary  Lou  Scalley 
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THE  AMAWUMP  RIVER  WAR 


In  the  long  distant  past,  peace  reigned 
on  the  Amawump  River.  Usako,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  Usurusia,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  and  Macua,  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  traded  food 
and  weapons  and  wives.  The  Usakodies 
traded  with  the  bones  of  the  Dema  fish, 
the  Usurusians  used  the  bones  of  the 
Mona  fish,  and  the  Mucuans  used  the 
bones  of  the  Pneuto  fish,  and  all  was 
well  in  the  jungle. 

Time  passed,  and  the  chief  of  the 
Usurusians  died,  the  last  of  his  gener¬ 
ation.  According  to  the  ancient  custom, 
the  new  chief  was  chosen  from  among 
the  youngest  warriors.  Everyone  younger 
than  the  chief  would  belong  to  the 
younger  generation,  and  would  have  to 
obey  him.  Anyone  older  than  the  chief 
could  give  him  advice  and  (if  he  de¬ 
parted  from  the  custom  of  his  fore¬ 
fathers)  could  lead  the  3^ounger  gener¬ 
ation  in  a  revolt. 

For  a  long  time  yet  peace  reigned,  as 
the  chief  grew  to  wisdom.  One  by  one, 
the  members  of  the  older  generation 
died  and  with  each  death  the  chief’s 
power  became  stronger.  The  day  came 
when  he  was  the  sole  remaining  member 
of  his  generation.  Now  he  was  supreme. 
Now  he  could  carry  out  his  magnificent 
plan.  When  the  days  of  mourning  were 
over,  the  chief  proclaimed  to  his  people: 
Usurusians ,  for  many  years ,  for  years 
without  number,  our  people  have  traded 
with  the  bones  of  the  Mona  fish.  The 
Mona  is  a  small  fish,  and  our  money  has 
not  been  as  valuable  as  the  money  of 
the  Macuans  or  the  Usakodies.  Let  it 
be  known  and  remembered  among  our 
people  that  I,  Lenstanin,  chief  of  the 


Usurusians,  made  the  money  of  the 
Usurusians  most  valuable.  The  Usu¬ 
rusians  will  trade  with  the  bones  of  the 
Cornu  bird! 

Many  people  were  shocked,  but  there 
was  no  member  of  the  older  generation 
left  to  lead  the  people  against  the  chief. 
The  Usurusians  traded  with  the  bones 
of  the  Cornu  bird.  After  they  got  used 
to  it,  they  decided  it  had  advantages, 
and  they  began  to  like  it.  The  Macuans 
began  to  like  trading  with  it  too,  but 
the  honest  Usakodies  constantly  com¬ 
plained.  “How  can  we  change  from 
your  money  to  ours?”  they  said.  “There 
are  no  bones  in  a  bird  like  those  in  a 
fish!”  A  commission  of  two  Usurusians, 
two  Usakodies,  and  three  Macuans  was 
appointed  to  settle  the  problem,  and 
they  worked  out  a  suitable,  fair  ex¬ 
change.  The  Usakodies  agreed  to  it, 
but  the  Usurusians  would  not.  Some  of 
them  had  discovered  that  they  could 
make  money  by  an  unfair  exchange,  and 
they  didn’t  like  losing  their  source  of 
profit.  The  final  result  was  that  the 
Usakodies  would  not  trust  the  Usu¬ 
rusians,  and  the  Usurusians  would  not 
trust  the  Usakodies,  and  nobody  would 
trade  with  anybody  but  the  Macuans. 

This  would  have  been  fine,  but  the 
Usakodies  had  all  the  fire-stones  and 
bark-cloth  trees  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  Usurusians  had  all  the 
roof-grasses  on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 
Pretty  soon,  the  Usakodies  didn’t  have 
any  roof-grasses,  and  the  Usurusians 
didn’t  have  any  bark-cloth.  The  lazy 
Macuans  began  buying  on  one  side  of 
the  river,  transporting  their  purchases 
to  the  other  side,  and  reselling  them 
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for  twice  the  price.  Pretty  soon,  the 
Macuans  were  very  rich;  in  their 
councils  they  would  laugh  at  the  Usa- 
kodies,  who  would  gather  on  the  side 
of  the  river  and  shout  insults  at  the 
Usurusians;  and  then  they  would  laugh 
at  the  Usurusians,  who  would  gather 
on  their  side  of  the  river  and  shout  at 
the  Usakodies.  Sometimes  someone  would 
become  so  furious  that  he  would  even 
shoot  an  arrow  or  throw  a  spear,  but 
the  river  was  wider  than  a  man’s  arm 
was  strong. 

The  lazy  Macuans  began  to  think 
they  were  very  big  and  important;  they 
began  to  think  of  making  war  on  their 
foolish  neighbors.  They  began  to  buy 
up  all  the  spears  the  Usakodies  made, 
because  the  Usakodies  made  good  spears, 
and  all  the  arrows  the  Usurusians 
made,  because  the  Usurusians  made  the 
best  arrows.  Each  side  of  the  river 
began  to  think  the  Macuans  were  selling 
weapons  to  the  other  side.  First  thing 
anybody  knew,  everybody  was  saving 
up  his  weapons,  and  making  new  ones, 
and  getting  ready  to  protect  his  pos¬ 
sessions  if  he  was  attacked.  The  Usa¬ 
kodies  and  the  Usurusians  shouted  their 
insults  louder  than  ever,  and  the  Macuans 
began  to  gather  first  on  one  side  of  their 
island,  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
ridicule  the  Usakodies  and  the  Usu¬ 
rusians.  Peace  was  gone  forever;  many 
people  began  to  prepare  for  the  Last 
Day  of  the  Gods,  when  the  gods  of  good 
would  be  made  the  slaves  of  the  gods  of 
harm,  and  men  would  be  cut  down 
to  be  fed  to  the  magic  fires. 

“Ha!  Ha!”  laughed  the  Macuans. 
“Look!  We  are  the  rulers  of  the  world. 
All  the  river  belongs  to  us.”  They  in¬ 
sulted  the  Usakodies  and  ridiculed  them. 
They  ridiculed  the  Usurusians  and  in¬ 


sulted  them.  They  proclaimed  to  their 
foolish  neighbors  the  grand  fact  that 
the  river  and  the  air  over  the  river 
belonged  to  Macua. 

One  narrow  peninsula  of  Macua, 
called  Mpoinh,  extended  up  the  mouth 
of  a  small  creek  on  the  Usako  side  of 
the  river.  When  the  Macuans  stood  there 
and  shouted,  the  Usakodies  could  hear 
them  very  clearly.  The  Usakodies 
shouted  back  right  away  that  nobody 
owned  the  river,  least  of  all  the 
Macuans.  Just  to  prove  they  were  right, 
the  Usako  warriors  would  swing  on 
long  vines  right  over  Mpoinh  and  land 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  creek.  The 
Usurusians  could  not  hear  the  Macuans’ 
insults  so  well,  because  Macua  was 
farther  away  from  Usurusia  than  from 
Usako,  but  when  they  finally  did  hear, 
they  answered  right  away  with  cries 
of,  “Amawump  is  Usurusia!  The 
Macuans  are  the  slaves  of  the  Usu¬ 
rusians!” 

Pretty  soon,  nobody  would  trade  with 
anybody.  The  Usakodies  had  no  roof- 
grasses,  the  Usurusians  had  no  bark- 
cloth,  and  the  Macuans  had  no  roof- 
grasses,  no  bark-cloth,  and  no  neighbors 
left  to  cheat.  Usakodies  were  swinging 
over  Mpoinh;  Macuans  were  wasting 
arrows  trying  to  shoot  them  down  ; 
wives  were  complaining  to  husbands 
about  leaks  in  roofs;  daughters  were  pes¬ 
tering  fathers  for  new  dresses;  and  hun¬ 
gry  crying  babies  went  unfed  because 
they  added  so  much  good  noise  to  the 
shouting. 

For  as  many  years  as  the  past  is 
long,  parents  had  told  their  children 
a  story  about  a  warrior,  who  went  down 
the  river  because  he  had  no  money  to 
get  married,  and  who  returned  rich, 
boasting  of  his  adventures  on  an  island. 
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The  boys  of  Usako  who  were  too  young 
to  like  shouting  with  the  grownups  and 
too  old  to  play  baby  games  believed  the 
story,  and  a  large  group  of  them  decided 
to  be  heroes.  They  got  into  their  fathers’ 
canoes  and  began  to  paddle  off  down  the 
river,  ridiculing  the  Macuan  boys  on 
the  way  by.  The  Macuan  boys,  not  to 
be  outdone,  hopped  into  their  fathers’ 
canoes  and  followed,  yelling  insults  back. 
The  Usurusian  boys,  seeing  all  this  ac¬ 
tivity,  jumped  into  their  fathers’  canoes 
and  went  along  too.  In  two  days’  time 
the  ‘heroes’  returned,  avoiding  spankings 
only  because  they  had  found  an  island 
ten  miles  down  the  river. 

Every  week,  from  that  day  on,  each 
country  sent  a  flotilla  of  canoe§  down 
the  river,  and  everyone  went  on  the 
same  day.  They  paddled  down  the 
river,  shouting  insults  at  each  other  all 
the  way,  traded  in  ox-bone  money  at 
outrageous  prices  for  the  products  made 
by  their  unfriendly  neighbors,  and  then 
paddled  and  shouted  all  the  way  back 
up  the  river  again. 


Thus  were  the  beginnings  of  the 
Amawump  River  War.  There  has  been 
little  fighting  since  then,  because  the 
Usakodies  take  pride  in  never  shooting 
first;  the  Macuans  have  to  carefully 
horde  all  their  arrows,  in  case  they  are 
attacked;  the  Usurusians  can’t  shoot  their 
arrows  all  the  way  across  the  river 
anyway;  and  when  they  all  go  on  their 
trading  trips,  everybody  is  too  busy  to 
shoot.  Even  to  this  day  the  Usakodies 
gather  on  the  riverbank  to  shout  threats 
and  insults  at  the  Usurusians  and  the 
Macuans,  and  to  swing  over  Mpoinh; 
and  the  Usurusians  gather  on  their  side 
of  the  river,  shouting  threats  and  insults 
at  the  Usakodies  and  the  Macuans;  and 
the  Macuans  run  from  one  side  of  their 
island  to  the  other,  shouting  at  the 
Usakodies,  then  at  the  Usurusians,  then 
back  to  the  Usakodies,  then  back  to 
the  Usurusians  again,  and  for  all  their 
laziness  they  work  twice  as  hard  as 
anybody  else. 

They  cannot  make  a  treaty  of  peace, 
as  modern  nations  do! 

—Joan  Gherson 


Night  falls,  blanketing  the  earth; 
Dawn  uncovers  the  sleeping  world. 

Winter  hardens  barren  soil; 

Spring  thaws  frozen  ground. 

Hate  grips  the  hardened  heart; 
Love  loosens  the  tenacious  hold. 


—Gabrielle  L.  Sullivan 
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MAE  WEST,  YOUNG  MAN,  MAE  WEST 


or 

WHAT  LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE 
DOESN'T  KNOW 


You  were  all  America, 

Daddy  Warbucks’  parttime  bride 
(A  sound  hind  in  a  round  bawdy), 
Neon-eyed,  maxfactored  face, 
Dollar-souled,  sweet  Mammon’s  pride, 
Outsized  pink  metropolis, 

Fluffstuffed  isles  of  skyscraped  hide, 
Deified,  peroxide  dyed, 

Our  Babylon  narcissified. 


—William  McCann 


TO  EMILY  DICKINSON 


Inebriate  of  air  am  1 

And  debauchee  of  dew.  .  .  . 

O  ground  yourself,  fair  Emily! 

What  winged  creature  could  you  be? 

Certainly  no  bird  are  you; 

Mere  taster  of  ambrosial  brew. 

No  offense  I  mean  by  this  poor  rhyme, 

Your  poetry  I  think  sublime; 

But  I  repeat  my  anguished  plea: 

O  ground  yourself,  fair  Emily! 

—Walter  R.  Hajek 
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Francis  X.  Siciliano: 


A  RUNNER  NEEDS 
A  STEADY  FORM 


The  forsythia  bush  lashed  at  Dave’s  acne-marked  face  as  he  fought  quickly 
through  it.  He  started  to  cut  across  the  wide  sward  of  the  Gibbons  College  campus 
that  separated  his  dorm  from  the  Science  Building.  It  was  early  spring  and  the  ground 
was  more  mud  than  grass.  He  noticed  the  Please  keep  off  signs  that  were  staked 
in  it.  He  also  noticed  many  footprints  covering  the  ground.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  kept  on  going.  His  steps  sucked  wetly  and  moisture  seeped  through  his 
canvas  shoes.  It  was  uncomfortable,  but  the  short  cut  was  necessary.  He  had  to 
reach  the  Science  Building  by  three. 

He  had  been  invited  to  a  lecture  by  the  moderator  of  the  Physics  Club,  Dr. 
Bourke.  It  was  an  opportunity  he  could  not  afford  to  miss.  The  lecturer  would  be 
Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  the  London  physicist  who  had  been  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  a 
short  time  back.  Why  he  should  come  to  such  a  small  school  as  Gibbons,  Dave  did 
not  know.  But  he  knew  that  Buckley  and  others  with  reputations  as  big  made 
it  a  practice  to  visit  Gibbons  when  they  were  at  any  of  the  bigger  New  England 
Colleges.  It  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Dave  had  chosen  Gibbons  two  years  ago. 
That  and  its  fantastic  rate  of  admissions  into  grad  school. 

Ahead  of  him,  he  could  see  the  hands  of  the  clock  in  the  cupola  atop  the  Science 
Building  approaching  three.  He  broke  into  a  run  but  the  muck  dragging  at  his 
feet  and  the  books  stiffening  his  left  arm  caused  him  to  stop.  Half  without  thinking, 
he  uttered  a  small  grunt  of  annoyance.  Before  coming  to  college,  when  he  had  had 
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the  time,  he  had  studied  running  forms:  Landy  with  his  effortless  lope;  Beatty  with 
his  economical  stride,  both  graceful  in  their  exertions.  An  awkward  runner  always 
irritated  him.  He  himself  could  not  run  much,  both  because  of  his  lack  of  time  and 
because  of  the  lack  of  strength  in  his  tall  thin  body.  But  when  he  did,  he  made  sure 
it  was  never  gracelessly. 

He  reached  the  Science  Building,  a  green-grey  perpendicular  structure,  built  of 
muscled  granite.  He  started  up  the  long  grey  marble  flight  of  stairs.  They  seemed 
interminable.  They  always  did.  As  he  reached  the  top,  the  bell  in  the  cupola  clock 
rang  three  times.  It  was  a  sound  he  had  never  gotten  used  to.  Almost  before  the 
first  sound  ended,  the  second  note  clanged  out  behind,  determined  to  drown  it  out, 
only  in  turn  to  be  consumed  by  the  one  behind  it.  Back  home  in  his  Cape  Cod 
town,  there  was  also  a  bell.  It  rested  in  a  tall  white  steeple  that  was  carefully 
scraped  and  painted  every  spring,  not  in  a  copper  cupola  that  had  turned  green 
with  age.  Every  evening  at  six,  it  tolled  its  notes,  each  one  carrying  calmly  and 
distinctly  over  the  evening,  invincible,  final,  an  eternity  unto  itself  until  it 
dissolved,  just  as  calmly,  into  the  still  air. 

He  opened  the  massive  walnut  door  and  skittered  down  the  long  hall,  opaque 
with  canvasses  of  unsmiling  men.  He  entered  the  lecture  hall  at  the  far  end,  just 
as  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  a  slight  man  in  green  tweed,  was  ascending  the  podium  at 
the  other.  The  assembled  assortment  of  teachers  and  students,  most  of  them  wearing 
the  insignia  of  the  Physics  Club,  rose  in  applause.  Dave  slipped  into  the  back  row 
unnoticed.  As  the  man  on  the  platform  motioned  them  to  sit,  Dave  heard  a  voice 
he  recognized  immediately. 

"Boy,  that’s  cutting  it  close.  But  what  are  you  doing  here?  I  thought  you  were  a 
geology  major.” 

It  was  Bob  Truman,  the  closest  thing  to  a  friend  that  Dave  had  on  campus.  He 
was  surprised  to  see  him  in  the  back  row.  Usually  his  enthusiasm  landed  in  the 
front  of  everything. 

"I  am,”  said  Dave,  "but  Prof.  Toolin  got  the  moderator  of  the  Physics  Club 
to  give  me  an  invitation.  I’m  taking  physics  my  junior  year,”  he  explained. 

During  the  lecture,  he  took  careful  notes.  It  didn’t  bother  him  that  most  of  what 
was  said  he  understood  only  vaguely.  He  knew  Bob  would  explain  it  to  him  later  in 
his  friendly  drawl.  He  glanced  aside  at  him.  He  was  taking  no  notes;  he  had  no 
need  to.  His  mind  was  like  a  tape  recorder. 

"Also,”  thought  Dave  enviously,  "like  a  camera.  The  damn  kid  absorbs  every¬ 
thing.”  Bob  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  field,  physics;  and  with  nothing 
more  than  a  bit  of  dabbling  had  already  mastered  its  application  to  Dave’s  field, 
geology. 

This  rankled.  He,  a  geology  major,  would  not  learn  this  until  his  junior  year;  and 
when  he  tried  to  teach  himself,  he  got  bogged  down  in  the  fundamentals. 

Still,  Dave  never  showed  his  limitations.  His  mother  and  father  could  be  classed 
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as  staunch  Yankees,  and  they  had  impressed  on  him  never  to  let  his  feelings  show 
through,  especially  if  they  would  make  him  seem  mean  or  petty.  Besides,  knowing 
Bob  gave  him  an  advantage  over  the  others.  Bob  always  took  time  to  explain  matters 
that  the  others  would  have  to  rack  their  brains  to  understand.  At  Gibbons,  this 
was  almost  too  good  to  be  true.  The  system  was  one  of  fiercest  competition;  the 
fiercer  it  was,  the  better  the  administration  liked  it.  It  gave  the  school  an  ex¬ 
cellent  reputation. 

So  most  of  the  boys  spent  all  their  waking  hours  poring  over  texts,  running  to 
lectures,  prowling  in  the  labs.  Anything  they  could  do  to  get  ahead  of  anyone  else, 
they  did.  Those  who  were  shocked  either  left  school  or  joined  the  scramble.  They 
had  to,  or  they  were  devoured.  They  too  learned  to  avoid  classmates  and  lab 
partners,  lest  they  be  forced  to  answer  some  question  or  give  some  help.  This 
they  could  not  afford  to  do,  for  it  could  conceivably  mean  cutting  their  own  throats. 

Dave  realized  this  early;  he  had  conformed  when  he  did.  He  knew  he  had  a  gold 
mine  in  Bob  and  tried  to  keep  the  others  from  him.  Bob  also  was  interested  in 
running.  But  he  was  a  real  runner  and  not  just  a  student  of  forms.  In  high  school, 
he  had  won  prizes  for  the  cross  country.  Dave  spent  his  spare  time  jogging  about 
the  ancient  New  England  countryside  with  him.  It  gave  him  coughing  fits,  but  it 
also  insured  that  his  geology  lab  experiments  would  be  done  excellently.  So  he  made 
his  thin  body  endure  the  racking  cough. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley’s  voice  had  a  note  of  finishing  in  it. 

"And  so  in  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  such  a  drastic  change  in  traditional  physics 
is  due  to  the  pressure  the  Russians  have  exerted  in  this  field.  We  of  the  West  have 
sat  back  and  watched  their  Great  Leap  Forward.  Now  it  is  our  turn  to  suffer  and 
make  ours.” 

He  pushed  himself  back  from  the  podium.  They  arose  and  applauded. 

"Excuse  me,”  said  Bob.  Dave  fell  back  slightly  as  he  pushed  his  way  to  the  aisle. 

"I  promised  a  fellow  I’d  help  him  with  his  lab  experiments,”  he  explained.  "So 
I’ve  got  to  run.  I  can’t  stay  around  for  tea.” 

"Sure,”  said  Dave.  "You  busy  after  supper?” 

"No,  I  guess  not,”  said  Bob. 

"How  about  a  run  then?  It’ll  still  be  light.” 

"Sure,  why  not?  I’ll  meet  you  in  back  of  the  Cage.”  Bob  left  the  hall.  A  select 
few  were  trailing  Mr.  Bourke,  the  moderator,  and  Dr.  Buckley  to  an  adjoining 
room  for  tea.  Dave  joined  them.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Bourke  frowned  mentally  when 
he  saw  him.  But  he  smiled.  Bourke  could  do  nothing.  He  had  been  advised  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Geology  Department  to  let  him  attend.  Dave  felt  a  bit  light-headed 
when  he  thought  of  that.  Just  by  chance  he  had  stumbled  across  a  fossil  one  day 
out  running.  It  was  a  piece  of  sandstone  with  an  odd  shape,  which  was  why  he 
picked  it  up.  It  was  Bob  who  showed  him  the  trilobite,  half  crusted  over  with 
calcium  drippings.  Dave  had  taken  it  to  his  teacher,  who  took  it  to  Toolin,  the 
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department  chairman.  His  teacher  had  told  him  later  that  it  was  the  first  fossil 
found  around  campus  in  fifteen  years.  The  Chairman  was  getting  him  an  invitation 
to  hear  Dr.  Buckley  as  a  reward.  His  teacher  had  smiled  brightly  when  he  told 
Dave  to  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Bourke  and  Buckley  were  talking  in  a  corner  now,  and  he  saw  Bourke  signal 
others  in  the  room  for  silence. 

"Boys,”  he  said,  "Mr.  Buckley  has  just  expressed  to  me  a  wonderful  offer  which 
he  asks  me  to  announce  to  you.  This  evening  at  six,  he  will  give  an  examination  to 
all  physics  majors.  The  one  who  impresses  him  most  favorably  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  spend  some  time  with  him  this  summer  in  England.”  The  chattering 
ceased  altogether.  This  for  most  of  them  was  the  necessary  step  that  would  gain  them 
a  fellowship  later.  Something  like  that  would  look  very  good  on  a  grad  school 
application.  Dave  could  not  help  wishing  that  he  were  a  physics  major  like  Bob. 
Bob  would  win  the  trip  easily.  He  would  bomb  that  test.  Then  he  remembered:  Bob 
wasn’t  there. 

Six  shrill  chimes  chased  each  other  across  the  campus  as  Dave  approached  the 
Cage.  Bob  was  already  there,  sitting  on  a  warm  wooden  bench.  He  was  putting  on 
his  running  shoes. 

"Hi,  Dave,”  he  said.  "Say,  where  are  your  shoes?” 

"Look,”  Dave  began,  "I  have  something  to  tell  you.” 

"Sure,”  said  Bob  with  an  affected  expansiveness.  "Anything  old  boy,  anything  at 
all.” 

"Well,”  Dave  began  lamely,  then  flared  on.  "The  food  was  terrible  tonight.  My 
stomach  hurts.  I  don’t  feel  like  running  tonight.” 

"Oh,”  Bob  sounded  surprised.  "O.K.  Do  you  want  any  help  or  anything?” 

"No,  I’m  going  back  to  the  dorm  and  rest.” 

"O.K.,  I’m  going  to  trot  around  a  bit.  I’ll  see  you  tomorrow  in  the  lab.” 

Dave  watched  as  his  grey-suited  form  began  to  run  loosely  through  the  evening 
mist. 

Then  he  turned  and  walked  back  the  way  he  came.  When  he  reached  the  Science 
Building  he  began  to  run.  He  had  to  hurry  back  to  the  dorm.  He  had  a  test  the 
next  day  and  he  had  to  study  for  it.  He  could  not  afford  to  get  a  bad  mark. 
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WAKERS 
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MNEMOSYNE  TOLD  ME 

There's  rosemary,  that’s  for  remembrance ;  pray,  love,  remember. 


Mnemosyne  told  me  the  rosemary  would  only  bloom  once, 

But  its  grey-etched  needle-leaves  would  remain 
To  pierce  my  grey  brain. 

I  did  not  believe  the  Muse. 

The  summer  dawned  out  of  the  sea  and  the  sea-born  goddess  smiled. 

My  love  could  see  the  sun  and  the  sky  more  than  blue  and  gold 
Swirled  on  a  palette;  I  could  only  feel  it. 

Tiny  tendrils  of  rosemary  entwined  in  her  hair. 

I  teasingly  plucked  the  herb’s  blue  buds 
And  flung  them  Icarus-like  to  the  waiting  sky. 

The  sense  of  smell  the  most, 

But  all  the  senses  are  nostalgic. 

The  buds  freed  a  thousand  fading  fragrances; 

I  could  only  smell  gold. 

I  raced  down  the  sands  of  summer,  casting  pebbles  before  the  waves; 
She  walked. 

She  loved  me  and  knew  why; 

I  loved  the  sun,  the  sea,  the  summer. 

The  waves  have  labored  to  bring  forth  winter; 

Too  late  I  know  why  she  wore  that  rosemary. 

The  Muse’s  words  linger.  My  love  stands  before  me, 

Black  against  the  grey,  holding  those  grey-etched  needles. 

Her  memory  murmurs  like  the  last  toll  of  some  huge  bell. 

I  cannot  hear  that  sound  but  I  feel  it — 

Echoing  in  every  droplet 

That  dampens  my  face  and  dampened  eyes. 

Mnemosyne  told  me. 


—Robert  J.  Lallamant 
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ON  A  CONNACHT  DAWN 


I  hear  the  blown  heather  and  purple  breeze 
That  whispers  dampness  through  dawn  mist 
Settling  gray  on  the  treeless  moor; 

I  feel  a  chill  and  distant  trees 

And  hills  obscurely  in  the  drizzling  haze. 

Huddled  lonely,  by  my  reek  I  endure 

The  bleakness  of  a  Connacht  dawn, 

Wandering  to  a  distant  height 

Where  sheep  and  dew,  mist,  glisten  white 

At  the  rising  of  a  cloudless  morning. 

And  here  I  climb  this  green, 

This  sheep-dunged  Connamara  grass. 

Gazing  from  a  bog 

My  grazing  sheep  and  golden  sun 

Lie  darkly  in  our  mirror  tarn. 


—Sean  Whyte 


PAGAN 


Porphyry 
And  stars 

Pendant  from  her  neck 
Lie  dimpling  swan-soft  skin. 

Honey  flowing  amber  tones — 

Soft  tapestry  of  voice — 

Spread  undulating  waves  to  ear. 

Starfire  lightens  night, 
Shadow-playing. 

V  en  te  con  amor. 
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—Richard  Ten  Eyck 


APACHE 


Broken  country  in  the  Arizona  desert 
cracked  rock;  the  heat  spread  thick 
over  greasewood  and  blistered  earth ; 
the  raw  sun  shouts  in  jagged  silence. 
White  sky  and  the  whole  scene 
of  dark  brightness 
tremble  in  motionless  power. 

A  dusty  eye  blinks, 

the  lizard  lies  on  a  rock. 


Out  of  the  crusted  mesas, 
with  a  wild  thunder  of  violence, 
into  the  heat,  with  hair  flying  back, 
rides  the  black  Indian. 

I  ride  to  the  green  river 
where  the  green  willows 
fall  to  shade,  but  only 
deathward  I  ride  with  certainty 
either  before  or  beyond  the  river. 


A  momentary  motion, 
says  the  lizard, 

causing  a  temporary  disturbance 
of  sand  grains. 

Nothing  more. 

The  wind  will  come. 


My  pony  is  white  with  foam, 
his  eyes  hang  out, 

I  must  ride  alone, 
my  blanket  holds  dried  meat. 
What  more — 

the  lizard 

shifts  in  dried  dung — 
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I  ride,  fight ,  drink,  weep, 
but  also — 

I  can  love 

* 

a?id  hope  to  be  loved, 
what  more  can  I  do? — 

(flowers  fill  his  waterless  chest) — 


a  hawk 

crashes  into  the  sun — 


Farewell,  my  brown  eyed  sister. 

Farewell,  my  black  haired  love. 

I  am  dead  soon  but  now  I  ride. 

Yi  Yi,  I  ride  to  the  green  river 

and  beyond  into  a  whirling  forever .  .  .  . 


—Frank  Bergon 


CONSIDERATIONS 


Do  snow  flowers  cry  if  a  brazen  shoe  crushes 
Listen  when  we  walk 

Fiducial  blooms  on  dead  earth  living  but  cannot  feel 

Touch  them  when  we  walk 

Cannot  tell  the  full  flower  from  the  bud 

Pick  one  when  we  stop 

Snow-quiet  hush 

Hold  the  flower  when  we  stand 

Melt  in  a  warm  hand. 


—Noreen  I.  Lindner 
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COSTLEY:  FRAGMENTS 


The  following  scraps  of  verse  were  found ,  stillborn ,  among  the  effects  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Costley  after  his  recent  untimely  death ,  and  were  given  to  the  Stylus  by  his 
literary  executor ,  G.  M.  Pateraltus.  We  print  them  as  they  exist  in  the  MSS.,  without 
comment  or  emendation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Costley's  many  friends  will 
treasure  these  bits  as  the  last  harvest  of  a  teeming  brain.— Editor. 


I 

Before  you,  I 
knew  no  center, 
let  generations  lie 
unrealised,  no  tree 
held  aching  sky 
by  pained  branches. 

What  image’s  cry  is 
bones’  deaf  dances? 
what  do  heirs  deny? 


II 

in  a  field  on  the  third  day 
we  prayed 

when  the  plow  would  not  cut. 
O  Virgen,  if  you  hear  us 

the  rain 


III 
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I  would  not  say 

which  were  birds’  wings,  which 
wave  beatings. 


IV  (Still  Life) 


inner  3^east  is 
the  City’s  loaves 

nt, 

as  its  mind  comes 

struct’ring 

the  sun 


V  (The  House) 

in,  Furstin,  night 
what  eaves 

(what? 

adams;  ours 

as  light 

grows  we  grow 


VI  (Sea  Wall) 

supported  by  a  rail,  we 
watch  the  sea 
(no  thing  here  is 

human  but 
your  honeyed  skin) 
before  us 

moving  black 
shifts 


VII  (Swallow  Song) 

the  wind  sweeps  being 
mindless; 

the  wind  sweeps  being 
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INTEGER  VITAE 


Fuscus:  The  upright  man  and  free 
From  blame  has  no  need  of  Moorish 
Spear  or  bow,  or  deadly  bane-darts 
In  his  quiver, 

Whether  he  is  making  his  way 
Through  the  scorching  Syrtes,  or  cold 
Caucasus,  or  where  the  storied 
Hydaspes  runs. 

For  while  I  strolled  outside  my  fence, 
Unarmed,  unburdened,  through  the  wood, 
Singing  to  myself  of  Lalage, 

A  wolf  fled  me; 

Such  a  monster  is  not  weaned  in 
Warlike  Daunia’s  wide  oak-groves, 

Nor  does  dry  Juba,  lion-home, 

Breed  such  as  that. 

Put  me  on  the  barren  plains,  where 
Summer  breezes  never  touch  the  trees, 
The  side  of  the  world  which  fogs  and 
Bad  air  burden; 

Put  me  under  the  spin  of  the  sun, 

Where  it  singes  unpeopled  lands: 

I’ll  love  Lalage,  sweetly  smiling, 

Sweetly  talking. 


—John  Brennan 
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COMPANION 


I  saw  them  as  you  turned  your  head  away. 

There  were  three  as  I  recall, 

Three  gusts  of  wind  between  the  elms 
With  only  their  vivid  eyes  to  make  them  clear. 

On  such  a  night  you  might  have  missed  them  all 
Except  the  last.  He  stayed  longer  than  the  rest, 
Looking  with  a  God-forsaken  stare  into  my  soul. 
Could  I  have  moved  I  would  have  turned  and  run. 

Oh  yes,  there  are  stories  enough  about  them. 
Sea-captains,  on  their  last  long  voyage  out, 

Whose  patient  wives  sit  sewing  to  this  day, 

But  none  like  this. 

These,  you  saw  how  the  wind  hammered  tonight, 
Came  from  the  path  to  the  empty  corn  field 
(There  is  no  graveyard  up  there,  none  I  know), 
And  ended  in  the  elms  behind  the  house. 

Just  ended  there,  that’s  all.  Beat  once  against 
The  barbed-wire  fence,  and  disappeared. 

I  saw  them  all,  you  must  have  too, 

As  they  scattered,  without  a  sound,  into  the  wind. 


—John  C.  Hirsh 
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THE  NEW  BOSTON 


O  who ,  I  say ,  perswades  mine  infant  eie. 
To  gaze  vpon  my  yovths  ohscvritief 


Plato  saw  it,  I  suppose,  his  thoughtful  eyes 
Glazing  at  the  sot  Alcibiades;  and  Pascal  too, 
Perceiving  empty  proofs  and  blackened  space. 

Here  it  is  in  the  neon  glare  and  concrete  mall, 
And  in  the  obscene  thrust  of  steel  and  glass 
Which  imbeciles  celebrate  in  toll-roads  and  taxes, 
And,  in  its  raising,  only  kill  three  men. 

I  do  not  speak  of  you,  or  of  the  dulling  throb 
Your  voice  becomes,  my  little  man: 

So  drool  your  sterile  fluid,  cockeyed  bug! 

With  putting  on  and  putting  off  of  garments, 

And  all  your  empty  flourishes  and  words, 

You  cover  up  the  cistern  of  your  soul, 

Fleeing  to  crowds  and  mutability. 


—John  Brennan 
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THE  GARDEN  WALL 


Lilac  grows  here  in  abundance. 

The  thorn  bushes,  bound  to  the  wall 
And  laced  with  bittersweet,  flourish. 
The  rose  blooms  most  brilliant  of  all. 

This  is  the  evening  garden, 

Where  Eve,  like  the  first  star,  came 
To  lose  her  mornings  in  summer, 
Giving  the  garden  its  name. 

The  sparrow  that  crosses  the  tree-tops 
Could  never  carry  a  lie, 

Or  tell  of  the  heart  he  saw  flourish 
From  his  distant  arc  in  the  sky. 

Oh  Lady,  all  nature  is  with  us. 

The  sun,  in  the  woodland,  flows, 
And  covers  us  here  in  the  garden, 

The  bittersweet  and  the  rose. 


—John  C.  Hirsh 
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The  blown 

October  statues  stand  through 
Augusts,  catching  newspapers 
And  seeing  the  same  old  men 
Walk  and  rewalk  and  redebate. 

Their  liberty,  scattering  around 
Their  feet  like  pigeons, 

Daily  returns  with  them, 

Unfed,  odorless,  perpetual 
Feathers  and  sounds;  traffic 
With  rights  because  it  belongs. 

The  young  with  rights  because  they 
Might  belong  (feeding  what  pigeons?) 
Or  sweeping  off  the  moonlight 
From  streets  where  old  men  sleep. 


—Arthur  Lothrop,  Jr. 


ANALOGY 


A  worm  moved  slowly 
Through  dusty  heat 
And  looked  for  dampness 
In  the  clay. 

Pity  fumbled  with  a  little  boy, 

Who  watched  the  wriggling  creature’s 
Futile  way. 

“I’d  lift  it  to  some  muddy  spot,” 

He  thought,  “but  that  would  frighten  it; 
Better  lead  it  gently.” 

There  was  a  pause  in  which  his  lips 
Grew  firm. 

He  gripped  his  hands  and  held  them  tight; 
Then  with  a  mighty  sigh  of  love, 

Became  a  worm. 


—Sr.  Mary  Eamon 
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Sean  Whyte: 

I  LUSHA 


The  night  is  piercing  and  the  moon  shrouds  the  drifted  fields  in  blue.  Stillness: 
only  the  crunching  snow  now  as  Ilusha  makes  his  way  home  upon  the  frozen  road. 
The  cold  brings  tears  to  his  eyes,  but  he  tries  to  forget  the  cold  and  gazes  long  into 
the  brilliant  heavens.  Then  turning,  he  looks  about  the  blue  and  his  shrill  whistling 
mingles  with  the  stillness.  Off  the  road  ploughing  through  knee-deep  snow  across 
an  open  field,  he  looks  back  on  his  line  of  black  footmarks  in  the  virgin  white  and 


notices  the  track  of  a  wolf  crossing  his  own.  There  is  a  gurgling  ahead,  and  in  a 
moment  he  sees  the  water  rush  over  a  rocky  falls  and  sparkle  in  the  moonlight,  to 
disappear  beneath  a  dull  frozen  crust.  Ilusha  kneels  at  the  bank  to  break  off  the 
reeds  growing  through  the  ice.  It  appears  solid,  so  he  steps  down  to  continue  along 
its  surface.  The  river  winds  across  the  field  through  the  woods  to  a  bridge,  and  here 
he  climbs  to  the  road  again. 

It  is  dark,  the  road  is  narrow,  and  the  skeletal  trees  arch  above  a  vista  lighted 
only  by  patches  of  moon  filtering  through  the  glazed  branches.  Ilusha  stands  in  the 
road.  He  feels  the  cold.  He  feels  it  when  he  breathes  a  dryness  in  his  nostrils.  Into 
the  woods,  not  far  from  the  road,  he  finds  a  pine  grove  where  the  wind  has  drifted 
snow  high  between  the  trees  and  a  portion  of  the  ground  is  almost  bare.  Here, 
sheltered  from  the  wind  by  drifts  and  massive  firs,  his  stinging  hands  and  cheeks 
can  warm.  On  the  far  side  of  the  glade  a  pine,  long  since  uprooted,  lies  withered 
on  the  snow.  Ilusha  drags  it  to  the  clearing  and  breaks  the  bare  trunk  into  pieces. 
It  is  brittle  and  soon  he  has  enough  wood  and  kindling  for  a  fire. 

He  crouches  down  against  the  snow.  Flames  glisten  in  his  eyes  as  he  peers  again 
into  the  heavens.  Clouds  have  formed,  long,  stormy  masses  of  blackness  racing  against 
the  moon.  Darkness  momentarily  sweeping  the  glade  consumes  moonlight,  and  the 
shadows  deepen  on  the  drift.  Warmer  now,  he  drapes  the  fur  pelts  across  his  legs  and 
stretches  his  hands  to  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Alone  with  his  fire  and  all  about  the  moon¬ 
less  shadow,  a  loneliness.  He  feels  his  wonderland  melting  in  the  fire,  a  memory  lost 
in  the  frozen  wonderland  flooding  his  mind.  He  hears  the  snow  around  the  fire  hissing 
as  it  melts. 

A  troika  was  waiting  in  the  yard  when  Ilusha  arrived  at  Zherebuatnikov’s.  Hurry¬ 
ing  along  the  street,  he  watched  the  horses  stamp  from  the  cold  and  saw  their 
frozen  breath.  They  were  old  and  thin,  without  blankets.  He  entered  the  store,  a 
large  room  occupying  the  front  half  of  the  building  with  a  door  in  the  rear  leading 
to  the  living  quarters.  A  stove  was  burning  in  the  corner.  Ilusha  had  come  several 
times  to  secure  provisions  for  his  father  and  himself.  The  two  lived  alone,  trapping 
in  the  forest.  When  he  was  very  young  his  mother  had  left  them;  he  hardly 
remembered  her.  His  father  told  him  only  that  she  was  a  bad  woman.  When  she 
returned,  years  later,  Ilusha  did  not  remember  her  and  his  father  turned  her  away. 
She  died  a  few  months  later,  sick  and  in  disgrace. 

The  room  was  empty  now,  but  he  heard  a  great  commotion  from  the  back. 
Whenever  he  came,  there  were  large  parties  in  the  back  rooms.  Zherebuatnikov  was 
usually  drunk  and  Ilusha  would  have  to  call  out  or  go  back  and  fetch  him.  They 
would  all  be  drunk  and  would  bow  down  before  him  mockingly.  His  only  consola¬ 
tion  was  his  own  innocence  and  the  effect  it  had  upon  them,  though  it  always  ended 
with  their  laughing  at  him. 

Walking  over  to  the  stove,  he  threw  his  mittens  on  the  table  and  warmed  his 
hands.  He  waited  a  moment,  then  called  out.  No  one  answered.  He  walked  back  into 
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the  passage  and  knocked  at  the  door  on  his  left.  A  minute  passed  before  it  was  flung 
open  and  he  stood  on  the  threshold  before  the  noise  and  sight  of  a  great  orgy.  When 
they  realized  he  was  standing  in  the  doorway  everything  became  hushed  almost  at 
once.  The  whole  room  turned  to  stare  at  him,  the  music  stopped,  and  men  stood  with 
their  mugs  half-raised,  wondering  at  this  sudden  intrusion.  In  the  first  moments  of 
silence  he  stared  blankly;  but  slowly  he  recaptured  his  vision,  drawing  his  eyes  back 
from  beyond  the  room  and  meeting  their  wonderment  face  to  face.  There  was  one 
in  the  room  who  could  not  meet  his  gaze;  the  young  girl  lowered  her  eyes  and  blushed 
when  he  looked  at  her. 

But  the  silence  became  very  unreal;  immediately,  one  large  bearded  Russian  jumped 
up  and  dragged  him  to  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"Behold  innocence!  Behold  sobriety!  Come,  come,  a  toast!  Here  boy,”  he  said, 
chuckling  in  a  very  audible  whisper,  "we’ll  make  you  a  drunken  lout!” 

The  room  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  and  he  splashed  a  full  draught  of  vodka 
in  Ilusha’s  face.  Then  he  shoved  him  into  a  crowd  of  women  that  had  gathered 
round.  They  cheered  him,  drank  to  him,  and  pushed  him  from  one  to  the  other.  His 
eyes  were  burning.  Somehow  he  managed  to  push  through  into  the  passage  where  he 
collided  against  a  man  who  spun  him  into  the  wall,  laughed  at  him,  and  staggered 
back  into  the  party.  With  his  hands  covering  his  face,  Ilusha  stumbled  out  into  the 
night  and  fell  down  the  few  stairs  onto  some  broken  glass  in  the  street. 

When  he  tried  to  raise  himself,  he  felt  a  hand  gently  holding  his  head  and  some¬ 
thing  pressed  against  his  eyes.  He  lay  in  the  street,  still  not  fully  conscious,  while 
soft  hands  patted  the  side  of  his  head  and  dabbed  at  his  eyes  until  the  burning  eased 
a  little  and  he  opened  his  eyes.  He  saw  the  young  girl  kneeling  beside  him.  Her  dress 
was  ripped  up  the  side  and  she  was  holding  it  in  her  hand.  She  looked  at  him  in 
confusion,  jumped  up  and  ran  off. 

"Wait!”  She  dashed  into  the  darkness.  He  was  up  and  after  her,  calling.  His  right 
hand  felt  numb;  he  looked  down  and  saw  it  was  covered  with  blood.  Still  running, 
he  pulled  a  rag  from  his  pocket  and  pressed  it  against  the  cut.  There  were  only  a 
few  people  in  the  street,  but  she  had  disappeared.  He  ran  on,  down  into  another 
street,  and  thought  he  had  an  impression  of  someone  slipping  into  a  building  further 
on.  He  arrived  panting  at  a  dark  empty  hallway,  wondering  if  he  should  have  kept 
running.  He  could  hardly  see.  There  was  a  noise  from  somewhere  above  like  the 
banging  of  a  door  and  he  started  up  the  stairs,  tripping  over  an  old  man  asleep  on 
the  dimly  lit  staircase.  His  hand  was  throbbing.  He  reached  a  dingy  corridor  cluttered 
with  old  boxes  and  stood  for  some  moments  listening,  debating;  finally  he  knocked 
softly  on  a  door.  It  opened  immediately. 

She  stood  in  the  doorway  and  said  nothing.  Her  light  hair  was  disheveled  and  her 
eyes  seemed  swollen  as  he  discerned  her  features  in  the  semi-darkness.  She  did  not 
look  at  him.  They  stood  in  silence  for  a  minute  until  she  stepped  aside  and  let  him 
pass  in.  The  room  was  small,  and  dark  except  for  moonlight  falling  on  the  bed.  He 
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could  see  she  was  upset  and  he  felt  all  the  more  self-conscious.  She  walked  over  and 
sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed.  Then  suddenly  she  threw  herself  down  and  buried  herself 
in  the  pillow.  Her  whole  body  shook  with  sobbing.  Ilusha  bent  down  and  touched  her 
shoulder  timidly.  After  a  while  she  turned  her  face  to  him.  In  the  dim  light  across 
the  bed  he  could  make  out  the  wetness  on  her  cheeks.  He  shifted  his  gaze  quickly 
beyond  her  face  and  stared  at  the  wrinkles  in  the  silky  rose-colored  spread. 

The  ceiling  was  low.  A  bureau  stood  next  to  the  bed  almost  touching  it  and  an 
armchair  was  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed  next  to  the  window.  There  was  a 
washstand  on  the  wall  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  felt  a  compression,  he  wanted  to 
run.  His  hand  was  throbbing;  the  yellow  wallpaper,  imposing,  making  the  room 
even  smaller;  she,  still  crying;  and  he,  standing  there  in  the  room  awkwardly.  “Your 
hand!”  she  gasped,  jumping  up.  He  was  still  pressing  the  red-saturated  handkerchief 
to  his  hand. 

In  an  instant  she  lost  her  despair  in  his  wound  and  immediate  pain,  and  took  his 
hand  tenderly  to  the  washstand.  She  spoke  now,  for  the  first  time,  with  instinctive 
soothing.  Removing  the  wet  rag  gently,  with  a  sharp  intake  of  breath  she  looked 
at  his  wound.  She  held  his  hand  as  she  poured  the  cold  water.  He  shut  his  eyes  tight, 
his  hand  was  screaming  from  the  sting.  The  water  washed  clean  three  long  deep 
slits  extending  from  under  his  little  finger  to  the  middle  of  his  palm. 

“How  did  it  happen,  when  you  fell?” 

“Yes,  I  suppose.  I  remember  because  I  looked  right  away  at  my  hand  when  I  got  up 
to  call  after  you,  and  when  I  looked  up  you  were  gone.” 

“Is  it  paining  much?” 

“A  little.” 

She  rinsed  his  handkerchief  and  brought  him  over  to  a  small  lamp  on  the  bureau  to 
examine  for  broken  glass.  It  was  still  bleeding  but  clean.  He  looked  at  her  now  under 
the  light  as  she  nursed  his  hand;  she  was  perhaps  a  year  younger  than  himself,  with 
delicate  face  and  body.  He  was  standing  so  close  to  her  that  her  blond  hair  brushed 
a  little  against  his  forehead.  She  was  wearing  a  white  dress.  He  saw  she  was  very 
pretty. 

“There,”  she  said,  smiling  at  him.  “Now  for  something  to  bandage  it  with.”  She 
looked  thoughtfully  about  the  room.  “I  don’t  think  there’s  anything  here,  though, 
you  see  ...  I  don’t  live  here.”  She  looked  away.  “But  we  must  find  something. 
I’d  rip  that  spread  but  the  dye  might  be  harmful.  I  don’t  know,  unless.  .  .  .”  She 
bent  over  suddenly  and  tore  off  the  piece  of  her  dress  she  had  wiped  his  eyes  with. 
Ilusha  blushed  and  turned  his  eyes  quickly  away.  “This  will  have  to  do,”  she  said 
apologetically,  becoming  embarrassed  and  confused  at  his  averted  eyes.  “It’s  clean 
and  white,  though,”  she  began  again.  “It  was  my  favorite  dress.  Here  now,  give  me 
your  hand.  See  what  you’ve  done  to  my  poor  dress?  Now  I  must  buy  another!” 

Ilusha  smiled  at  her  as  she  dressed  his  hand.  “I’m  sorry,  it’s  a  very  pretty  dress, 
but  I’ll  buy  you  another  if  you  like.” 
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She  regarded  him  seriously  now.  His  sincerity  about  the  dress  impressed  her. 
"That’s  all  right,  I  was  only  joking.  Sit  down.  What’s  your  name?” 

"Ilusha.” 

"Tell  me  about  yourself,  Ilusha.” 

He  smiled  at  her,  glad  of  her  invitation  to  speak.  Before,  when  he  had  begun  to 
wonder  at  his  strange  impulse  in  coming  here,  he  wanted  to  run  in  shame  as  quickly 
as  he  had  come  and  leave  her  weeping.  Now,  after  she  had  dressed  his  wound,  she 
was  less  strange  to  him.  He  looked  at  the  large  rent  in  her  dress.  His  head  had 
rested  against  her  and  she  had  wiped  his  eyes.  He  wanted  her  to  understand  why  they 
had  treated  him  like  that,  why  people  like  Zherebuatnikov  try  to  burn  the  innocent 
with  themselves.  He  began  shyly,  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts,  but  in  a  moment 
he  forgot  himself  and  spoke  effusively.  His  face  shone  brightly  as  he  poured  out  his 
feelings.  He  looked  intently  into  her  eyes  at  first;  then  dreamily,  speaking  slowly 
and  meditatively,  he  gazed  up  at  the  ceiling. 

"Well,  as  you  see  I’m  a  trapper.  My  father  and  I  live  alone  back  in  the  forest.  I 
seldom  come  to  town.  When  I  was  younger  I  lived  in  a  town,  but  now  I  seldom 
see  anyone.”  Here  he  paused,  then  began  again  about  his  life  in  the  forest,  about 
his  father  and  the  beauty  of  the  forest  especially  in  winter;  the  snow,  the  wonder¬ 
ful  shadows  and  colors  of  its  whiteness  as  the  sun  lowers  across  a  field  above  the 
distant  trees  tinting  the  tops  of  the  little  mounds  and  drifts  pink  and  their  sides  a  light 
purple,  and  when  the  sun  has  set  the  land  becomes  dusky,  the  drifts  a  deepening 
purple  until  the  rising  of  the  moon.  ...  "I  think  those  people  at  the  party  would 
not  understand  this,”  he  added  righteously,  gazing  down  at  her  intently. 

She  suddenly  gripped  his  two  arms  and  he  saw  she  was  almost  crying.  "Ilusha,” 
she  whispered,  "I  used  to  see  things  like  that,  but  not  anymore.  Now  I  see  only  slush 
and  dirty  ruts  on  the  road,  no  trees,  and  the  sun  never  lower  than  these  buildings.” 
There  came  over  her  face  a  strange  expression,  almost  a  smile.  "I  was  once  a  child 
and  you  are  still  a  child,  I  knew  you  were  a  child  when  you  stood  in  the  middle  of 
that  party  with  your  thin  pale  face  and  questioning  eyes.  And  I  am  younger  than 
you,  imagine!  Yes,  I  can  see  that  too.  And  why  was  I  there  tonight,  and  why  is  this 
my  room?  Are  you  shocked?  Yes,  you  are.  Do  you  think  I  am  an  awful  creature?  Do 
you?  God!  I  see  that  you  do  and  you  would  have  such  great  understanding — but  oh, 
such  a  babe!  Here,  sit  down  beside  me,  give  me  your  hand.  You  see,  I’m  talking  too 
much  now,  the  wine  has  gone  to  my  head  at  last,  ha!  ha!  I  was  so  depressed  and 
weeping  a  moment  ago,  now  I  am  laughing  and  happy.  I  am.  You  have  sat  down 
beside  me!  Hush,  don’t  say  anything,  I’ll  stop.  I’ll  be  serious,  just  a  minute.” 

She  gripped  his  wrist  tightly  with  her  two  hands  to  feel  the  moment  of  peace 
when  he  would  say  one  word  to  her.  But  he  said  nothing,  only  took  his  eyes  from 
her  expectant  face.  She  released  his  arm  and  after  a  minute  began  again  softly. 
"Ilusha,  look  at  me,  don’t  be  afraid.  How  could  I  become  such  a  woman,  was  I 
destitute,  had  I  a  sick  mother,  a  drunken  father  and  small  ones  at  home  depending 
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on  me?  Was  I  not  loved?  Yes,  I  was  loved,  even  too  much.  And  you,  Ilusha,  why 
did  you  follow  me  here?  You  knew,  why  did  you  come?  Here,  look  at  me,  don’t  look 
away.  You  were  lonely,  I  know.  Yes,  and  I  was  only  tired  of  being  good.  Now  I  am 
just  tired.” 

He  had  listened  to  her  confession,  felt  her  disgrace  and  for  the  moment  had 
become  less  distant.  But  as  she  spoke  he  grew  more  uneasy.  He  took  his  eyes  from 
her  and  rested  his  glance  on  the  lamp,  a  cheap  lamp,  very  dim,  on  the  bureau, 
barren  except  for  an  old  tin  ashtray  filled  with  burned  cigarettes  and  matches,  and 
on  the  leering  yellow  wallpaper  with  faded  stripes  that  he  could  now  see  in  the  light 
above  the  lamp. 

She  stopped  speaking.  He  did  not  know  how  long  she  had  been  silent.  He  shifted 
his  weight  and  the  bedsprings  creaked  noisily.  The  sound  terrified  him.  He  felt  him¬ 
self  trembling.  The  whole  bed  seemed  to  be  shaking.  He  turned  his  face  to  her  again. 
Tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks,  though  she  made  no  sound. 

"There’s  nothing,”  she  whispered,  "nothing  you  can  do  for  me,  I  know  that.  I 
am  of  no  account  now.  It  has  taken  even  my  soul.  There  is  left  only  my  body — and 
that  for  three  rubles.” 

He  got  up  off  the  bed  and  stared  violently  at  the  lamp.  The  tone,  the  words,  the 
provocation  of  the  last  struck  as  a  blow  in  the  face.  He  stood  insensible.  Slowly  his 
face  began  to  sting.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  blotted  her  out  but  still  he  could  feel 
his  cheeks  burning.  .  .  . 

The  air  smelled  clean  outside  after  the  dirty  house. 

A  pall  settles  upon  the  woodland  though  the  clouds  retain  a  feeble  glow.  The 
fire  is  dying,  only  embers.  Suddenly  Ilusha  tears  the  bloodstained  piece  of  her  dress 
from  his  hand,  throws  it  on  the  fire  and  watches  it  smoke.  He  extinguishes  the  fire 
and  buries  the  charred  remains  of  the  tree  with  an  armful  of  snow  from  the  drift. 
His  hand  is  all  blood  and  there  are  red  stains  in  the  snow  at  his  feet.  And  there,  in 
the  middle  of  the  glade,  surrounded  by  drifts  and  trees,  he  became  aware  of  the 
chilling  and  mournful  howl  approaching,  of  the  movement  between  the  trees  and  the 
rustling  in  the  bushes.  He  runs  blindly  through  the  trees,  branches  scratching  his 
face,  blindly  across  a  field.  The  deep  footsteps  and  red  spots  run  in  terror  till  he 
falls.  .  .  . 

He  lay  there  for  a  long  time.  It  was  warm  in  the  deep  snow  where  he  had  fallen 
and  he  never  moved  from  where  he  had  broken  through  the  snow.  The  snow  all 
about  was  trackless,  undisturbed,  virgin.  He  lifted  his  face  from  its  warm  bed  to 
breathe  in  the  freshness  of  the  night,  but  the  air  stank.  He  remembered  the  tree  lying 
dead  on  the  snow — his  gazing  at  the  countryside  blue  and  almost  mysterious — his 
trek  across  that  field  and  footprints,  deep,  black,  uneven.  .  .  .  He  lay  there  a  long 
time  until  slowly,  gingerly,  he  eased  himself  up,  careful  lest  he  disturb  the  unbroken 
snow  around  him.  But  he  could  not  stop  his  bleeding  hand  from  staining  it  red. 
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I  suppose  it  was  the  same  light  rain  by  the  stone  and  the  brave  flowers,  falling 
steadily,  steadily  all  the  morning  on  the  black  trees  and  the  black  earth  near  the 
grave,  falling  in  this  drip-dripping  way  over  the  canvas  near  the  hole  and  on  the 
flowers  near  the  white-topped  stones,  turning  slowly  the  snow  and  the  earth  into 
one  cold  marsh.  It  is  just  as  well  I  was  not  there  then  under  the  grey  sky  and  the 
bony  trees.  It  is  just  as  well  that  I  was  not  there  in  January  when  the  last  of  the 
Coburns  was  laid  into  the  earth. 

I  have  outlasted  them  all  and  shall  die  knowing  the  name  is  dead.  For  though  my 
grandson  lives,  the  fire  is  gone  from  him  and  his  wife  is  past  caring.  Carole  walks 
since  then  in  grey,  coming  slowly  and  talking  silent  as  the  fog.  Every  day  she  drifts, 
drifts  even  further  away.  I  remember  too,  long  ago,  how  another’s  eyes  were 
clouded  and  faded  forever.  Past  caring,  she  knew  that  her  son  would  live  though  she 
died  of  it.  Seeing  her  bright  bird  eyes  go  slack  I  retired  to  the  Army  forever.  Per¬ 
haps  if  she  could  know  that,  she  would  half  love  and  half  hate  me  for  it,  because 
she  had  a  great  love  of  life.  She  cared  not  for  living  at  the  end  though,  knowing 
that  it  would  survive  her;  but  I  have  seen  the  last  of  the  Coburns  laid  into  the  earth. 

Carole  and  Andrew  and  I  must  now  keep  the  empty  ritual  in  this  tomb  of  a  house. 
He  never  was  anything  but  Andrew  for  he  had  a  strange  pride  that  neither  I  nor 
my  son  could  ever  touch.  That  was  as  a  fort  to  be  taken  by  stealth,  its  gates  not  to  be 
thrown  open  to  the  enemy  before  all  its  walls  had  crumbled.  Now  they  do  crumble. 
I  can  see  from  afar,  but  I  can  get  no  nearer.  Since  both  children  died  in  the  crash, 
the  walls  have  lowered  rapidly.  Yet  there  is  still  no  sign  of  the  hidden  worker  and 
perhaps  soon  there  will  be  nothing,  nothing  save  some  dust  and  the  plain  beyond. 

There  was  something  hollow  to  Andrew,  to  everything  he  did,  a  warrior  who 
never  made  battle.  I  fought  in  two  wars  and  would  have  had  another  if  age  had  not 
come.  And  this  was  something  for  young  Billy.  He  had  none  of  his  father’s  strange¬ 
ness  and  would  hear  my  wanderer’s  tales.  I  had  landed  that  July  in  Ponce  and 
marched  with  General  Miles;  I  had  seen  death  settle  like  mist  on  the  tents  at  night, 
and  men  died  where  no  bullets  came.  And  I  had  seen  death  roll  like  a  thick  fog 
over  the  trenches  in  Europe  where  the  graves  were  already  dug.  Young  Billy,  who 
called  me  Colonel,  is  gone,  though,  and  Terri  with  him.  They  were  born  in  the 
same  week  and  they  died  together.  And  the  unseen  something  began  tearing  down 
Andrew’s  walls  and  Carole  kept  drifting,  drifting. 

Weariness,  all  weariness,  who  shall  tell  the  tale? 

My  children  gone  both  my  babies — can  I  not  cry  for  them  a  mother’s  tears — my 
god  my  god  why  have  you  done  this — when  the  car  crashed  were  you  not  watching 
— did  you  not  see  them  bleeding  on  the  snow — to  the  hospital  were  they  borne  as 
babes  to  sleep — are  you  not  enthroned  in  that  holy  place — where  were  your  servants 
in  garments  which  shine  like  the  sun — in  that  hour  was  it  likely  twelve  doctors 
could  be  called  with  no  answer — did  you  not  see  death  draining  light  from  their 
bodies — why  do  you  not  answer  me — am  I  a  worm  not  a  woman — I  cry  out  by  day 


and  you  answer  me  not — when  I  cried  by  night  there  were  none  to  give  me  aid — how 
could  so  many  be  not  there — and  these  people  around  they  do  not  relieve  me  in  my 
sorrow — they  mock  me  with  parted  lips — I  see  them  silently  pass  my  house  but  then 
they  open  their  mouths  against  me — they  do  not  come  to  ease  my  pain  but  gloat 
over  me  like  ravening  and  roaring  lions — no  they  are  more  like  jackals — like  dogs 
in  this  jungle — they  keep  the  doctors  away  with  deceitful  grievances — I  cried  out  at 
night  and  there  were  none  to  save  my  children — my  children,  my  children  why  have 
you  taken  them  from  me — why  have  you  left  me  bereft — is  there  none  I  can  call  my 
own — I  would  cry  out  in  my  sorrow  but  my  throat  is  like  baked  clay — I  would  cry 
out  for  mercy  but  the  hour  has  passed — my  children  have  been  cut  down  and  there 
is  none  to  give  me  shade  in  my  age — I  am  like  water  poured  out — you  have  broken 
my  spirit  and  racked  my  bones — you  have  surrounded  me  with  dogs  in  the  dust  of 
my  years — the  sun  pours  on  my  naked  head  and  my  heart  has  become  wax  melting 
away  within  my  bosom — why  do  you  not  answer  my  cry — why  do  you  still  suffer  to 
live  those  who  have  destroyed  my  pillars — they  awake  in  the  night  and  steal  your 
servants — they  detain  them  from  their  appointed  duties — you  have  abandoned  me 
in  the  desert — more  than  a  dozen  of  your  host  pass  me  by  and  will  not  relieve  me — 
am  I  to  lament  here  forever — I  ask  why  you  do  not  deliver  me  but  no  answer  comes 
to  me — there  is  none  to  help  me,  none  to  give  me  shelter — there  is  none  even  to 
sorrow  for  me — my  loneliness  is  in  the  grip  of  the  dog. 

'Weariness,  all  weariness ,  who  shall  tell  the  tale ? 

As  Carole  kept  drifting  the  idea  of  the  party  seized  her  and  she  could  not  break 
from  its  grasp.  Andrew  did  not  stop  her;  lately  he  had  not  done  anything  but  drink. 
And  all  the  time  I  noticed  the  walls  starting  to  dry  and  flake  their  way  down.  I  did 
not  say  anything  to  Carole  about  her  idea  and  if  I  had  she  probably  would  not  have 
heard.  Hardly  ever  did  I  offer  my  advice  to  them.  Sometimes  I  thought  it  was 
vaguely  connected  with  the  chair,  as  if  they  would  wheel  me  into  a  corner  and  leave 
me  there.  And  though  they  were  always  polite  I  held  my  opinions  unvoiced. 

Therefore  in  the  next  room  Carole  has  her  party  for  the  children.  Neither  of  them 
ever  had  a  party  and  now,  as  if  they  could  know,  she  makes  this  last  gesture.  It  is 
the  last  of  many  things  she  has  done  in  their  name. 

I  had  not  chosen  to  go  into  the  next  room  to  watch  the  ritual.  It  would  be  hard 
enough  for  them  to  laugh  as  their  parents  ordered  without  placing  this  vision  of 
death  before  them.  Andrew  would  not  let  her  terrify  them  for,  though  he  was 
drinking  a  lot  lately,  he  never  seemed  to  lose  control.  There  was  still  about  him  the 
impressiveness  of  a  champion  before  his  reflexes  deserted  him  completely.  You  had  to 
respect  Andrew  even  if  love  could  never  touch  him.  When  he  lost  his  job  about  two 
years  ago  they  had  not  wanted  to  let  him  go.  The  affair  was  not  his  fault,  but  policy 
was  policy,  they  said.  His  working  now  paid  him  about  the  same,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  hated  the  work.  I  thought  at  first  that  was  what  started  the  assault  on 
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his  pride,  but,  though  nothing  showed  itself,  there  was  something  vaguely  terrible  in 
the  air,  something  else  that  made  a  mockery  of  his  calm  face. 

Carole  never  concerned  herself  with  these  things.  After  Terri  was  born  she  moved 
to  a  different  plane  of  existence.  And  though  she  did  things  for  Billy  and  Terri,  they 
found  her  out  through  no  reason  at  all.  At  first  they  lied  to  themselves  and  to  her, 
but  then  they  knew  it  no  longer  mattered,  for  she  had  placed  between  them  some¬ 
thing  that  was  not  of  this  life,  that  prevented  any  of  them  from  ever  giving.  With¬ 
out  even  a  lie  anymore,  Carole  keeps  drifting,  drifting. 

Weariness,  all  weariness,  who  shall  tell  the  tale ? 

Didn’t  she  see  the  fear  in  their  eyes?  I  don’t  suppose  she  would.  She’s  been  blind 
for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Still  that  isn’t  exactly  true.  It’s  more  like  she  had 
one  eye,  one  good  eye.  This  is  what  I  married  when  I  came  back  from  the  Army 
almost  twenty  years  ago.  The  war,  the  great  war — that  was  another  crock.  You  take 
all  these  guys  and  teach  them  to  kill;  some  of  them  you  don’t  ever  get  to  use.  A  big 
buildup  for  nothing,  like  the  war  itself. 

They’ll  see  through  her  the  way  she’s  talking.  Probably  up  to  fourteen  doctors  out 
treating  headaches  or  in  bed  while  her  babies  bled  to  death.  As  if  anyone  goes  off 
that  ledge  and  walks  away.  I  wonder  if  she  ever  thought  about  the  other  two  kids. 
Now,  at  least,  people  will  know  what  kind  of  a  madwoman  I’ve  had  to  put  up  with. 

Everything  has  always  been  for  her.  Even  Terri  and  Billy  were  for  her,  and  then 
nothing  more.  That  was  her  idea,  but,  even  that  soon,  there  was  something  apart  in 
her.  I  never  believed  then  how  far  it  would  go,  that  she  would  not  really  care  even 
when  I  lost  my  job.  It  took  only  a  month  to  find  another  one,  but  damn  that  one.  I 
don’t  know  if  she  would  have  understood  what  it  meant  to  be  that  way,  but  she 
might  have  tried.  To  give  fifteen  years  for  nothing  and  to  have  to  do  something  you 
hated,  it  was  a  hell  of  a  situation. 

If  it  weren’t  for  the  way  she  is,  the  way  she  was  that  month,  there  would  have 
been  no  deaths.  How  can  an  executioner  feel  sorrow  in  his  duty?  I  have  none,  even 
for  myself  as  she  does.  Only  a  terrible  pity. 

I  can  remember  Billy  that  night  asking  whether  Terri  had  to  go  to  the  party 
with  him.  And,  because  this  boyfriend  had  no  car  and  Billy  needed  mine,  I  said  yes. 
That  was  my  duty.  He  made  a  face  and  looked  away,  and  whatever  man  I  am  asked 
why.  And  thank  God  he  gave  no  answer.  For  men  don’t  talk  of  these  things,  these 
things  more  terrible^  than  his  younger  sister  on  the  back  seat  behind  him.  As  if  I 
didn’t  know.  As  if  she  had  not  run  me  through  hell  because  of  that  month  when  I 
had  to  destroy  something  for  myself.  Thank  God  Billy  didn’t  ask  me  to  change 
something  unchangeable.  Then  it  would  have  been  a  different  duty,  and  its  fulfillment 
would  have  been  my  destruction.  But  he  didn’t  ask  this  of  me  and  that  is  why  he 
died.  That  is  why  he  was  drunk  when  he  drove  the  car  over  the  cliff. 

Weariness,  all  weariness,  who  shall  tell  the  tale? 
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It  is  not  just  my  old  nostrils  that  smell  the  death  in  this  house.  It  is  here  too  real 
to  be  missed.  I  have  seen  it  too  often  to  be  mistaken  now.  The  dust  is  thick  on  the 
floor  and  mice  scamper  in  the  hollow  walls.  In  every  dry  corner  the  patient  spider 
waits  for  the  ponderous  moth  to  blunder  surely  to  its  doom.  The  dark  Coburns  stare 
from  their  frames  at  the  black  corridors  and  at  the  thick  rugs  that  muffle  every 
gleeful  burst.  A  last  sputter  of  artificial  life  trickles  past  that  room  and  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  bowels  of  the  house.  I  have  seen  death  silent  and  unsuspected  settle  like  mist 
and  then  steal  away;  I  have  seen  it  come  rolling  thick  and  choking,  and  stagger 
away  retching;  and  now  I  see  its  lips  draining  all  moisture  out  of  this  house  until 
it  must  collapse  to  the  earth  whence  it  rose.  The  Coburns  are  left  to  their  tomb  and 
the  living  have  shut  a  final  door.  We  are  for  the  earth  again  and  the  mourners  are 
alreadv  in  the  street. 

Weariness ,  all  weariness,  u’ho  shall  tell  the  tale ? 
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PARABLE  NO.  2 


Sing,  brother,  sing.  Sing  a  glad,  sad, 
rollicky  song.  Sing  an  American  song 
’bout  the  stretchy  roads  and  the  hills 
and  free  lands.  Sing,  brother,  while  I 
run  ’cross  country  like  a  rabbit  with 
a  passel  o’  coon  dogs  on  my  fluffy  white 
tail.  For  the  leaders  of  my  generation 
have  told  me  that  I  am  seeking  the 
unattainable  American  myth.  The  ado¬ 
lescent  dream  of  an  entire  continent, 
which  like  me,  seeks  with  me.  For  we 
are  all  seeking  the  impossible  courage 
and  skill  and  nobleness  of  the  subliminal 
American  myth. 

Everyone  wants  to  be  a  cowboy. 


—Michael  Greene 
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do  litel  bok,  go,  litel  ttujtt  tragebge, 

<3tfer  dob  tljt  makers  get,  er  tljat  Jje  bge, 

§o  aenbe  utijght  to  make  in  aom  tomebge! 
Hut  Htel  book,  no  makgng  tljom  n’ennte, 
Hut  aubgit  be  to  alle  poeage; 

Anb  kta  tljre  ateppea,  mbere  aa  tljom  aeeat  pare 
Uirgile,  ©nibe,  ©liter,  Huran,  anb  i’tare. 
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